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HARLES MARSEILLES, of 
Exeter, belongs to the edition 
de luxe of men. He is a cheer- 
ful, courteous, cultured gentleman,— 
not the Chesterfield of unctuous form, 
but the Sir Philip Sidney of noble 
heart and gentle mien. Possessed of 
ample fortune, he is scholar, littera- 
teur, retired journalist, and states- 
man unique in never having sought 
or held public office. 

Gen. Gilman Marston pronounced 
him ‘‘the second Thurlow Weed of 
American politics.”’ 

Marston knew Weed, and respected 
and revered him, in common with the 
controlling minds of their day. Weed, 
as Governor Morgan, of New York, 
once declared, was the one private 
citizen who had the power to make 
judges, governors, and presidents. 
The diary of John Quincy Adams 
records the evidence that during the 
presidency of that excellent man, 
Thurlow Weed was already an 
active, influential, and patriotic poli- 
tician, and during his life he strongly 


swayed every subsequent national 
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administration, even that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who sent for him re- 
peatedly in stress of momentous af- 
fairs, and relied upon his actual per- 
sonal assistance, as well as upon his 
practical wisdom and sagacity as an 
adviser. He graciously but reso- 
lutely pushed aside the honors of 
high office, which were easily within 
his grasp, allowing no suspicion of 
self-seeking to impair his power for 
good. He was a dynamo of human 
energy, and yet such was his charm 
of manner, his aptitude for terse and 
vigorous statement, his magnetism of 
person, strength and force of charac- 
ter, that President Lincoln persuaded 
him, in the War of the Rebellion, to 
visit Europe, as the unhired repre- 
sentative of the Union cause, to min- 
gle in the society of the capitals of 
France and England, that the atti- 
tude and course of our country 
might not be misunderstood. Him- 
self a printer, he thus followed in the 
footsteps of the printer Benjamin 
Franklin, and served the nation as 
well as at the Court of St. Cloud, as 
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Franklin did at an earlier crisis in our 
national life. It has been well said 
that the golden link which thus con- 
nects the names of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thurlow Weed will carry 
them down together in history, to be 
cherished amongst the choicer memo- 
ries of a grateful posterity. He pre- 
ferred to be a king-maker, rather 
than sit upon the throne himself and 
wield the sceptre. Politics was his 





The Late Thurlow Weed, as he Looked in the Meridian 
of his Wonderful Political Power. 


‘‘ruling passion,’’ and his biogra- 
pher says that to follow his active 
career is to trace the history of state 
and national party contests. He was 
a man of lofty principle, of absolute 
integrity, of genial and sympathetic 
nature, courageous and _ inflexible, 
yet with the gentleness of a woman, 
and an especial fondness for little 
children. Many a time he emptied 
his pockets to the poor. ‘‘ When the 
virulence of partisan strife shall have 


passed away,’’ wrote Henry J. Ray- 
mond, ‘‘the thousands whom he 
aided, the hungry whom he fed, 
the weak whom he strengthened, the 
men in every walk whom his hand, 
his influence, and his purse have 
always been ready to assist, will 
cherish the remembrance of his 
worth. Few nobler hearts ever 
lived.”’ 

With these inestimable qualities in 
mind, and upon more than one occa- 
sion, in all seriousness, Gen. Gilman 
Marston gave to his beloved fellow- 
townsman, Charles Marseilles, the 
significant and especially appropriate 
sobriquet of ‘‘the second Thurlow 
Weed.’’ 

It is a high compliment, but richly 
does Mr. Marseilles deserve it, for he, 
too, never sought office; he, too, is 
not a selfish, scheming politician bent 
on personal advancement, rather than 
the general good; he, too, is a type 
of high-grade political organizer of 
which the modern school of politics 
furnishes only very few examples; 
he, like his illustrious exemplar, has 
no rewards to give, no offices to fill, 
yet his influence is wide and potent, 
and within the scope of it he is a 
chieftain, a patriot with views above 
spoils and place, a genial, honest, 
accomplished, lovable character, with 
a charming personality, an enlight- 
ened intellect, a broad and deep 
soul. 

‘‘Somewhat back from the village 
street,’’ or, as Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll would express it, ‘‘out of the 
mad race for money, place, and 
power,—far from the demands of 
business,—out of the dusty highway 
where fools struggle and strive for 
the hollow praise of other fools,’’— 
resides Charles Marseilles. His is 
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the ancestral home of his devoted 
wife. It is cheerful, comfortable, in- 
clined to the antique and pictur- 
esque, and withal a literal store- 
house of choice books and portraits 
of eminent persons, conveniently- 
arranged collections of autograph 
letters unequalled in the history of 
the state, and a great variety of lit- 
erary and other curiosities. His 
library contains many rare volumes, 
issued in limited and extra-illustrated 
editions, and original manuscripts of 
high value. More than a few of the 
books have upon their fly-leaves the 
autograph signatures of their cele- 
brated authors, and not infrequently 
additional inscriptions in their own 
handwriting. For instance, the poet 
John G. Whittier, an early personal 
friend of Mr. Marseilles, neatly wrote 
in an elegant copy of his beautiful 
winter idyl, ‘‘ Snow-Bound,’’ the fol- 
lowing : 

“To Charles Marseilles. who was an attaché 
of the store of Ticknor & Fields when it was 
first published, I am sure that this little volume 


will not be unacceptable, with the good-will 
and wishes of its author 


Mr. Marseilles is also the fortunate 
possessor of a copy of the edition de 
luxe of ‘‘Snow-Bound,’’ limited to 
250 copies and printed on Japanese 
paper. In this the poet also wrote 
his name, with the date, ‘*‘ Novem- 
ber, 1891.’’ It will be remembered 
that in September of the next year 
he passed away. Mr. Marseilles still 
speaks of him in terms of the tender- 
est affection. He evidently held a 
warm place in his big heart. He 
was a dear and unchanging friend, 
one of the truest, simplest, and most 
liberal-minded and consistent Chris- 
tian pillars of his time, one of the 
very greatest of America’s poets, and 
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one of the noblest of patriots and 
philanthropists, a gifted man, who 
wrote not for sentiment merely, but 
for the good and elevation of his fel- 
low-men and for the cause of his 
country in the most critical crisis of 
its existence. 

Mr. Marseilles attracts and is 
attracted by the great of earth. 
He is a hero and a hero-worshiper. 
Hanging on the wall of his replete 





Thurlow Weed, at 84 Years of Age. 


study, elegantly framed in uniformity 
with the portrait of Hamilton Fish, 
is a superb, life-size (head and shoul- 
ders) photographic portrait, —the 
finest and most realistic I ever saw, 
—of Great Britain's greatest man, 
statesman, and leader, the Right 
Honorable William Ewart Gladstone, 
for which he recently gave a sitting. 
It was obtained from London soon 
after it was completed by the artist. 
Enclosed tastily in the same frame is 
presented this autographic communi- 
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cation from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Marseilles personally : 


“To Ch. Marseilles, Esq., 
Exeter, New Hampshire, 
U. States of America. 

“DEAR Sir: According to the practice of the 
House of Commons, obituary notices are com- 
monly confined, as in the case of President 
Lincoln, to the leaders of parties. It is not 
impossible that I may have written to Mrs. 
Lincoln; but my letters were some thousands 
a year, and 27 years have passed. I can give 
no positive testimony on the subject. 

“Your Very Faithful Servant, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE.”’ 


Mr. Marseilles says that Gladstone 
has a liking for postal cards. My 
attention was called to the promi- 
nence of the whites of his eyes in his 
portrait, a characteristic also notice- 
able in likenesses of Webster and of 
Bismarck. 





The Late General Gilman Marston. 


Another of the loyal friends of Mr. 
Marseilles was the Right Reverend 
Phillips Brooks, bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Massachu- 
setts. They carried on a _ consid- 
erable correspondence, holding each 
other in high esteem, as is evident 
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from the original letters of the emi- 
nent preacher, several of which I had 
the privilege of reading. 

Mr. Marseilles gave me a graphic 
description of his first call upon this 
noted clergyman. He was royally 
received, ushered into his elegant 
library, and had a pleasant and edi- 
fying talk. He impressed Mr. Mar- 
seilles as the greatest man that he 
ever met,—tall and massive of frame ; 
large, bright, and expressive eyes; a 
stirring, active movement ever to his 
person; his tone of voice earnest and 
captivating ; rapid of speech; simple, 
easy, yet dignified of bearing; im- 
pressive and interesting in conver- 
sation; something seemingly more 
than human about him,—spiritual, 
divine ! an hour that Mr. 
Marseilles treasure always in 
fondest In his large, se- 
lect, and very valuable collection of 
photographs of the world’s most 
eminent worthies,—divines, philoso- 
phers, statesmen, 
literati, editors, judges, barristers, 
publicists, financiers, etc., all bear- 
ing autograph signatures,—are two 
portraits of different dates, of Phillips 
Brooks, and one of him taken to- 
gether with his friend Archdeacon 
Farrar, of London, also with signa- 
tures. A large and handsome photo- 
graph of the bishop, from life, im- 
pends from the wall of what Mr. Mar- 
seilles calls his ‘‘den,’’ the very at- 
mosphere of which is fraught with 
erudition and ennobling recollection. 

The residence of Mr. Marseilles is 
a veritable treasury of literature and 
portraiture, but nowhere in it is to be 
found a demoralizing page, and no- 
where the portrait of an offensive 
personage. His surroundings are as 
classic and pure as his own mind and 
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heart. Amongst his personal ac- 
quaintances were Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Saxe, and a 
host of others, to know whom inti- 
mately as he did is a liberal education, 
and to be familiar with their daily 
lives and work is to be replete with 
entertaining reminiscence, making 
him a most enjoyable companion. 
The life story of Charles Marseilles 
would swell an interesting volume. 
It covers a broad field. I can glean 
only a little of its abundant wheat 
here and there. Almost any phase 
of his eventful career, or even of his 
voluminous correspondence, would 
make a historic chapter. The shafts 
of calumny have never touched him, 
for early he clothed himself with the 
invincible armor of pure intent. Sin- 
cerity, frankness, enthusiasm, tolera- 
tion, remarkable persistence, and 
clean-cut, high-toned efficiency have 
characterized him. His  unpreju- 
diced estimates of his fellow-men are 
refreshing. Like Taine, the histo- 
rian, his aim is to substitute the 
reign of truth for that of illusion. 
He is always prompted to doff his hat 
and bow his head in the presence of 
a verified fact. Yet his is an elastic 
temperament, kept invariably within 
the limits of justice and right. A 
great source of his strength is his un- 
broken confidence in mankind, his 
generous analyses of human nature, 
and charitable interpretation of the 
doubtful courses of men. His is a 
search for the good and not for the 
evil. Underlying his sunshiny dis- 
position is a groundwork of calm, 
holy trust, contentment and resigna- 
tion. The mainspring of his exist- 
ence is an abiding philosophy that 
savors of the Sermon on the Mount. 
His most wonderful forte is his ac- 
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knowledged prescience of political 
events. 

He was born, July 19, 1846, in the 
city of Philadelphia. James G. 
Blaine was also born in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and when he and Charles 
Marseilles conferred together once as 





The Poet John G. Whittrer. 


to the presidential canvass, the great 
diplomat made politic allusion to this 
coincidence. Both immigrated to 
New England, one to the Pine Tree, 
the other to the Granite, state. 

Peter Marseilles, the stanch father 
of Charles, was formerly a prosperous 
merchant in the ‘‘ Quaker city,’’ but 
at the time of his death, April 21, 
1878, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
five, he had lived many years in re- 
tirement from active business. He 
was of Huguenot descent (there is no 
better blood). He never, except on 
one occasion, had even a headache; 
his teeth never decayed. He was 
apparently in perfect health on the 
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morning of his decease, and he went 
out of the house for his daily walk. 
He fell, just as he stepped from the 
door, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, this 
is singular!’’ became unconscious. 
Those were his last words. He was 
an honest man, what Alexander Pope 
would pronounce, ‘‘the noblest work 
of God.’’ On the occasion of his 
death, one of the Philadelphia news- 
papers headed his obituary notice 


James T. Fields, Nathaniel Hawthorne, William D. Ticknor. 


with the words, ‘‘An Old Philadel- 
phia Millionaire Who Got Rich 
Honestly.’’ No better tribute, no 
higher encomium could be paid to 
the success of any man in these 
days, when, in the world’s haste to 
get rich, so mauy forget the obliga- 
tions of strict integrity. 

The parents of Charles Marseilles 
had seven children,—three boys and 
four girls, the youngest now living 
being a girl. Charles was the young- 
est son. Their children were all 
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born in Philadelphia. Charles began 
life in the house, then the home of 
the Marseilles family, on Pine street, 
above Ninth, in the ‘‘ City of Broth- 
erly Love.’’ It was the house next 
the residence of Jay Cooke, the great 
financier who so successfully nego- 
tiated the United States government 
loans, during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and who after the war issued 
the circular bearing the words which 
evoked diverse comment,—‘‘A na- 
tional debt is a national blessing! ’’ 

The first years in the life of Charles 
Marseilles were those of the ordinary 
school-boy. In 1862, at the age of 
sixteen, he was a student at the 
Freeland seminary, now Ursinus col- 
lege, at Freeland, now Collegeville, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 
Amongst the pupils was Daniel Parry 
Lippincott, who came from New Jer- 


sey. He was an orphan. Charles 
made his acquaintance, and fre- 
quently visited him in his room. On 


one of those visits he took from the 
bookshelves a volume, Cleveland’s 
‘‘Compendium of American Litera- 
ture,’’ which gives brief biographical 
sketches of American writers and 
choice extracts from their works. In 
many of these biographical sketches 
young Marseilles read passages like 
this,—‘‘After the usual preparatory 
studies at the Phillips Exeter (N. H.) 
academy, he entered’’ such and such 
a ‘college. Amongst the men emi- 
nent in after life, who as lads fitted 
for college at Phillips academy, might 
be mentioned Daniel Webster, Ed- 
ward Everett, George Bancroft, Jared 
Sparks, Lewis Cass, Richard Hil- 
dreth, John G. Palfrey, John A. 
Dix, Benjamin F. Butler, and many 
others. It is unnecessary to add 
that no such school in the whole 
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country has on its list of students the 
names of so many pupils who became 
eminent and distinguished in mature 
years, as Phillips academy. Of the 
boys whom Mr. Marseilles person- 
ally remembers at this superior insti- 
tution are Robert Todd Lincoln, son 
of President Lincoln; Ulysses S. 
Grant, Jr., son of General 
Grant; Levi Woodbury 
Blair, son of Montgomery 
Blair; August Belmont, 
Jr., son of August Bel- 
mont, and many others 
equally distinguished by 
their parentage or their 
own advancement in later 
life. 
Young Lippincott and 
Marseilles sent for a cata- 
logue of the school, and 
approved the course of 
study. Lippincott went 
thither to continue his ed- 
ucation, and Marseilles 
subsequently obtained his 
father’s consent to do so, 
and spent a year very prof- 
itably at the academy. Lip- 
pincott afterward obtained 
a position as bookkeeper 
with the wealthy and ex- 
tensive firm of N. K. Fair- 
bank & Co., of St. Louis, 
Missouri, receiving a sala- 
ry of $5,000. He departed 
this life at St. Louis, in 1892. 
After his year at Exeter, Mar- 
seilles attended school at Philadel- 
phia, where his instructor was Wil- 
liam Fewsmith, an alumnus of Yale 
college, a learned man and an excel- 
lent teacher. Not long ago he wrote 
Mr. Marseilles a complimentary and 
interesting letter, from which I am 
permitted to quote : 
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‘*T have had a dim idea for years that you 
were hard at work somewhere in New Eng- 
land, and usefully, too, for I knew and remem- 
bered your intellectual activity and your desire 
to get ahead. I rejoice that I have not been 
disappointed. Your letter of eighteen pages 
shows the pen of a ready writer. The incidents 
so flowingly recorded are very interesting. It 
cannot be otherwise. I have always had a 
feeling of special sympathy for those who have 


Tre Right Honorable W.tliam Ewart Gladstone. 


by permission of Hegger, Photographer, New York. 


been with me that have made a grip upon socie- 
ty and have held on, and you are one. I have 
a suggestion to make. Write a book of reminis- 
cences; call it ‘The Story of Twenty Years,”’ 
or something similar. Let it contain sketches 
of the deceased, and perhaps of some of the liv- 
ing celebrities with whom you have lived and 
have been well acquainted. Speak, too, of 
your experience as a journalist. and of journal- 
ism of the larger cities, etc.”’ 


Dr. Robert H. Labberton was one 
of the best remembered of Charles 
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Marseilles’s teachers. He was a 
learned Frisian, whose father was the 
government superintendent of educa- 
tion in Holland, one of the royal 
coterie of that country. His spe- 
cialty was history, and he was him- 





The Right Reverend Phillips Brooks. 


self the author and compiler of an 
excellent historical atlas. ‘‘ Young 
man, mark this!’’ he would exclaim ; 
‘‘all through life, whenever a seem- 
ingly difficult question presents itself 
to you, use your common sense, and 
nine times out of ten,—yes, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred,—you 
will give the correct answer.”’ 

Another of the instructors of 
Charles Marseilles, at Philadelphia, 
was Reginald H. Chase, previously a 
tutor in Harvard university, and the 
editor of an edition of Horace, the 
ancient Latin poet. 

It was at his home in Philadelphia, 
whilst Charles Marseilles was under 
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the instruction of Mr. Fewsmith, that 
he contracted the ‘‘ war fever,’’ the 
Rebellion being then in progress. 
He besought his father to be per- 
mitted to go to Norwich university, 
a long-established military college, 
then located at Norwich, but now at 
Northfield, Vermont. He consented, 
and Charles went alone. There he 
received a military training, it being 
his ambition to enter the army, not 
as a private, but as an officer. The 
president of the university at Nor- 
wich was then the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Bourne, a very scholarly man, 
educated in Ireland, an alumnus, 
with honors of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin. Charles regarded him as the 
best teacher of Latin and Greek that 
he ever had, and he had several ex- 
cellent teachers. He read and spoke 
both Latin and Greek with a readi- 
ness and an accent that could not 
have been nearer perfection if they 
He 
was always running over with wit 
and humor. As he was a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman, he would occa- 
sionally remark that it seemed incon- 
sistent in him, a minister of the gos- 
pel of peace, to be at the head of a 
military institution, to teach young 
men to fight. 

While he was still a student at 
Norwich university, the great Civil 
War came to an end, and with it the 
ambition of Charles Marseilles for a 
military career in the service of his 
country. So, being resolved to ‘‘ pad- 
die his own canoe,’’ as he expressed 
it, he left the institution at Norwich, 
and went to Boston, where, single and 
alone, without any one to assist him, 
without consulting with any of the 
Norwich university faculty, or even 
with his father, he obtained a posi- 


had been his native tongues. 
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tion as second salesman in the world- 
famed book publishing house of Tick- 
nor & Fields. That was a pleasant 
and fortunate move for him. James 
T. Fields, the senior member of the 
firm (now deceased), was the most 
remarkable and happily-favored man 
that Mr. Marseilles ever knew, in the 
possession of eminent literary friends, 
and the enjoyment of their society. 
This is fully attested by Mr. Fields’s 
admirable book, ‘‘ Yesterdays With 
Authors,’’ and by the more recent 
work by Mrs. Fields (his widow), 
‘‘Authors and Friends.”’ 

Amongst the literary celebrities 
who would frequently,—some almost 
daily,—visit him at his elegant pri- 
vate room at the store, with many of 
whom Mr. Marseilles became ac- 
quainted and held conversation, were 
those already mentioned in this arti- 
cle, besides Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, E. P. Whip- 
ple, and William D. Howells (who 
then first permanently came East 
from Ohio, to assist Mr. Fields in 
editing the 4é/antic Monthly maga- 
zine). 

Mr. Fields visited Europe at differ- 
ent times. He met there the highest 
and noblest of the English literati 
and men of genius, including Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, the poet laureate, 
Dickens (who was a guest at Mr. 
Fields's home in Boston when in this 
country), and many others of whom 
he most entertainingly and instruc- 
tively talked to Mr. Marseilles and in 
his presence. He visited Tennyson 
at his Farringford home. One day 
at about dusk, while seated in the 
library, the poet invited Mr. Fields 
to take a stroll in his grounds. Ten- 
nyson, familiar with the land, pro- 
ceeded with ease, whilst Mr. Fields 


occasionally stumbled over the un- 
even places. All at once Tennyson 
halted, threw himself to the ground 
on his hands and knees, sniffed the 
verdure apparently, turned and 
glanced up to Mr. Fields and ex- 
claimed,—‘‘ Doon, mon, and smell of 
the violets!’’ Returning to the libra- 
ry they were seated, when Tennyson 
took a volume of his poems and read 
aloud with marked elocutionary ef- 
fect his familiar lines beginning,— 
‘“‘ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea!”’ 

Once when in London, Mr. Fields 
was invited to a dinner party given 
to eminent literary people, and went. 
While waiting to be summoned to the 
repast, he was seated beside a gentle- 





The Late Peter Marseilles, Father of Charles Marseilles, 


man who was a stranger to him. Turn- 
ing to him, he remarked, ‘‘I am Mr. 
Fields, of the publishing house of 
Ticknor & Fields, in America. Our 
firm has just published the novels of 
your countryman, George MacDon- 
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ald.’’ He proceeded to say a few 
words eulogistic of that distinguished 
author’s works, when the new ac- 
quaintance interrupted him with the 
remark, ‘‘I have the honor to be that 
gentleman, sir!’’ 

Mr. Fields cited this as illustrative 
of the poet Tennyson’s line in his 
‘*In Memoriam,’’ transposed : 


“He seems so far and yet so near.” 





The Late James T. Fields 


Of Mr. Fields’s ready wit this inci- 
dent is related: Being on a certain 
occasion one of an assemblage of lit- 
erary people, a somewhat pompous 
gentleman, knowing his reputed fa- 
miliarity with authors and _ their 
works, arose, and asking if he could 
tell ‘‘ at what period in his life Cowper 
wrote these lines,’’ proceeded to read 
some verses of his own composition. 
Mr. Fields listened attentively, and 
after the reading was finished replied 


that there could have been only two 
periods in his life when Cowper could 
have written them, either in childhood 
when he was suffering from measles, 
or toward the close of his life when he 
was lapsing into idiocy. The versifi- 
cation suggested the measly period, 
but the sentiment the idiotic. 

Mr. Marseilles says that Mr. Fields 
was a most felicitous man in conversa- 
tion; he was brimful of 
delightful anecdotes and 
reminiscences. 

Mr. Marseilles remained 
with the publishing house 
of Ticknor & Fields a lit- 
tle less than a year. He 
then went to Exeter, New 
Hampshire, where he had 
been a pupil in the Phil- 
lips Exeter academy, in 
1862-63, and he pur- 
chased the Exeter News- 
Letter, a weekly journal 
then nearly fifty years es- 
tablished and neutral in 
politics. 

He was then (Septem- 
ber 10, 1866) hardly over 
twenty years of age. By 
this purchase he became 
the sole proprietor of the 
News-Letter. In a short 
time he had doubled its 
size and circulation, and made it the 
model local newspaper of rural New 
England, and of the whole United 
States, as for that matter. He se- 
cured local correspondents in nearly 
every town, village, and community 
in the county of Rockingham, who 
weekly gathered, wrote, and sent 
him local news from their respect- 
ive localities. This caused the paper 
to gain immediately a greatly-in- 
creased circulation in every one of 
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the large and flourishing towns of 
that considerable county. The field 
was large enough to give the paper a 
good financial standing, and the pub- 
lication became a gratifying business 
success. But Charles Marseilles was 
far from being satisfied with the neu- 
tral position of the paper in politics. 
He was intensely interested in the 
great issues that the war had pre- 
cipitated upon the country, and he 
made it an earnest and an unwaver- 
ing advocate of Republican principles, 
and during his proprietorship it be- 
came recognized as one of the ablest 
and most influential party newspapers 
in the United States. The News-Let- 
fer, under his management, fought 
many hard battles for the party, 
especially in New Hampshire, and 
won great credit for its accomplish- 
ments. It should be kept in mind 
that it was not an easy task to pub- 
lish a satisfactory newspaper in Exe- 
ter, a great school-town, and a very 
critical New England community, but 
the News-Letter was faithful and help- 
ful to the school interests, and kept 
fully abreast of the recognized intel- 
ligence and culture of the place. 

For two successive years, while en- 
gaged in editing and publishing the 
paper, Mr. Marseilles was selected to 
conduct courses of lectures and con- 
certs, known as the Exeter lyceum 
entertainments, for the instruction 
and amusement of the people during 
the long winter evenings. They were 
a delightful success, and added to the 
popularity of the town as an educa- 
tional and literary centre. He also, 
at other times, engaged his worthy 
Boston friend, the genial and ac- 
complished James T. Fields, to de- 
liver in Exeter two courses of lec- 
tures, six in each course, during two 





successive seasons, on Wednesday 
evenings. They were able, instruc- 
tive, and entertaining, full of reminis- 
cences of the eminent men whom he 
had known or visited in this country 
and in Europe. On one of the even- 
ings of his presence in Exeter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marseilles gave him a re- 
ception at their own home, which was 
attended by the prominent people of 
the place. 

The death of the father of Mr. 
Marseilles placed him in possession 
of much increased capital, and with 
a natural paternally inherited am- 
bition, he sought a larger field for 
journalistic labor and usefulness. He 
went to New York, the wealthiest 
and most densely populated state in 
the United States. There, two daily 
journals were offered for sale to him, 
one, the Republican, at Utica, estab- 
lished in the political interest of 
Roscoe Conkling, whom Charles 
Marseilles personally knew, and then 
visited at his home in the city of 
Utica ; the other, the Daily Freeman, 
in the city of Kingston, on the Hud- 
son river. He purchased the Daily 
Freeman and also the Kingston Week- 
/y Journal, two separate and distinct 
papers in a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
the seat of Ulster county, which had 
a population of 85,000. 

This county was, with the excep- 
tion of New York, the leading Demo- 
cratic stronghold in the state. That 
party considered itself invincible in 
‘*Old Ulster,’’ and an incidental re- 
mark in one of the first issues of the 
Freeman, that it was the intention to 
make a Republican county of this 
Democratic bailiwick, raised a Demo- 
cratic horse-laugh throughout the 
county. It was only two months be- 
fore the fall election of 1878 when he 








took possession of the newspapers and 
began his work, but by dint of argu- 
ment and the strong presentation of 
Republican principles in his papers, 
he aided the Republicans to elect 
their candidate for county treasurer, 
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the only county office of importance 
to be filled at that election. It wasa 
notable victory for the Republicans, 
but a disagreeable surprise to the 
Democrats, whose leaders confessed 
the influence of the /veeman and the 
Journal, and complimented the power 
and skill with which they had led the 
campaign. But larger surprises were 
in store forthem. The whole county 
management was found objectiona- 
ble, and in many instances corrupt ; 
the election of a Republican county 
treasurer opened the way for the 
publication of various excessive bills, 
and the crusade thus begun was 
pushed item by item in the journals 
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owned and conducted by Mr. Mar- 
seilles, until, in 1880, the Republi- 
cans swept the county, electing every 
official, and giving their candidate 
for congress 2,400 majority. Taxes 
were greatly reduced, an economical 
and righteous administration of affairs 
was inaugurated, and leading men. 
regardless of political affiliation, ac- 
knowledged the value of Mr. Mar- 
seilles’s journals. Not until 1892 did 
the Democratic party win a decisive 
victory in Ulster county, and at a 
later election it was swept out of 
power again by what the people 
there used to style a ‘‘ Marseilles 
majority.’’ He was at the time of 
the occurrence of these events the 
sole proprietor and manager of three 
separate and influential Republican 
newspapers,—the Kingston (N. Y.) 
Journal, the Kingston (N. Y.) Free- 
man, and the Exeter (N. H.) News- 
Letter,—and was an important ele- 
ment not only in local but in national 
politics. 

Mr. Marseilles was an earnest ad- 
vocate of Benjamin H. Bristow, of 
Kentucky, as a Republican presi- 
dential candidate, as against Blaine, 
in 1876. Mr. Bristow, who had been 
the able and efficient secretary of the 
treasury under President Grant, had 
won the respect and confidence of 
Mr. Marseilles, who enjoyed his per- 
sonal acquaintance. While Mr. Bris- 
tow was in the treasury department, 
Mr. Marseilles held an important in- 
terview with him as to national poli- 
tics. The secretary greeted him most 
cordially. Mr. Marseilles says that 
he was a marked personage, tall, 
large, and stout, a typical Kentuck- 
ian, pleasant, easy and attractive in 
conversation. He had formerly been 
the government prosecuting official 
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in his state, and had been active in 
suppressing illegal whiskey distilling. 
The opponents of his nomination to 
the presidency were active in pro- 
curing repeated charges against him 
of collusion with the law-breaking 
distillers. From every published ac- 
cusation he immediately vindicated 
himself in a printed answer. These 
answers were forthwith republished 
in the News-Letter, with brief edito- 
rial comments; and when Mr. Mar- 
seilles called upon the secretary he 
noticed upon his desk copies of the 
paper. Said Mr. Bristow, referring 
to the allegations, ‘‘ Mr. Marseilles, 
for myself I care nothing about these 
malicious charges that my enemies 
bring against me; I can and do 
answer every one of them; but I do 
not like them because they trouble 
my wife."’ He expressed his grati- 
tude to Mr. Marseilles for his friend- 
ship and cordial support, and im- 
pressed him with his honesty of char- 
acter, his ability and dignity. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, was 
nominated for the presidency in the 
Cincinnati convention. Three votes 
from New Hampshire and _ several 
from Massachusetts were cast for 
Bristow. Blaine found himself in 
the very position of Daniel Webster 
in 1852, which position he had 
strongly deprecated in an interview, 
not many weeks previous, with Mr. 
Marseilles, at the Parker house, in 
Boston. 

One afternoon, on one of Mr. Mar- 
seilles’s visits to Washington, as he 
was strolling leisurely through the 
capitol, he met Hon. Nehemiah G. 
Ordway, of this state, then sergeant- 
at-arms of the national house of rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Ordway accosted 
Mr. Marseilles with the remark, 


‘Well, Marseilles, have you seen 
all the candidates for the presi- 
dency?’’ Mr. Marseilles replied, 
‘I don’t know. I’ve seen Blaine, 
Conkling, and Bristow.’’ Ordway 
asked, ‘‘ Have you seen Morton ?’’ 
Mr. Marseilles answered in the nega- 
tive. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you must 
see Morton!”’ Whereupon, Mr. Ord- 
way escorted Mr. Marseilles to the 
elevator, and thence to the top floor 
of the capitol building. He went to 
the door of the committee room, where 
Senator Oliver P. Morton passed much 
of his time when not in the senate 
chamber, and knocked. The signal 
was answered by his secretary, who 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the senator is not 
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to be seen.’’ Mr. Ordway responded, 
‘* Say to the senator that Mr. Ordway, 
sergeant-at-arms of the house, is here 
with a friend, the editor of a leading 
and influential Republican journal of 
New Hampshire, whom I would very 
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much like to present to the senator.”’ 
The door was closed. In a moment 
the message came, ‘‘ The senator will 
see the gentleman.’’ We were ush- 
ered in, and Mr. Marseilles was in- 
troduced to Senator Morton, the great 
war governor of Indiana, whose pa- 
triotism, courage, and inflexible will 
had saved that great state from going 
over to the confederacy. He was a 
large, able, strong, intelligent person- 
age, at that time perhaps the ablest 
man in the United States senate. 
Senator Conkling had told Mr. 
Marseilles that Connecticut and New 
Jersey were but the bedrooms of New 
York; that is, there were enough 
voters resident in those two states, 





The Late Hon. Benjamin H. Bristow, Secretary of tne 
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having their homes and living there, 
but who daily did business in New 
York, to control and carry them in a 
presidential election ; nominate a can- 
didate who will carry New York, and 
he will, represented Senator Conkling, 
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also carry New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Marseilles understood that 
the inference that he was expected 
to draw from this remark was, to 
nominate Conkling, of New York, 
and he would carry three states,— 
New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. When Senator Morton was 
told this, he said, ‘‘ That is true in a 
measure, Mr. Marseilles, but as In- 
diana goes in October, so will New 
York go in November.’’ (Indiana 
then held her state elections in Octo- 
ber.) Mr. Marseilles understood that 
the inference that he was expected to 
draw from this was, nominate Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, who would carry 
the state for the Republican party 
in October, and then in the presi- 
dential election, in 
would 


November, he 
Indiana, New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut,—four 
states instead of Conkling’s three, 
with an Indiana man as the party's 
standard-bearer in the presidential 
election. Bristow showed remark- 
able strength in the convention, but 
not enough to secure the nomination. 
His candidacy, however, defeated the 
ambition of Blaine, and resulted in 
the nomination of Hayes. Although 
Bristow was not nominated, yet to 
the day of his death he remained one 
of the warmest and most grateful 
friends of Mr. Marseilles. He was 
the embodiment of gratitude, an ex- 
ception to the lines of Wordsworth : 


carry 


““T’ve heard of hearts unkind, 
Kind deeds with coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


Mr. Marseilles is replete with such 
reminiscences. With Congressman 
James F. Briggs, of New Hampshire, 
he once called at the White House, 
and drifted into a considerable con- 
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versation with President 
Whether there, or in the senate 
chamber, or in the house of repre- 
sentatives, or as the welcome guest 


of cabinet ministers, 


Hayes. 


and others in 
authority, his advice was cherished, 
and he was always treated with a 
courtesy and consideration worthy of 
his dignity and his intelligence. He 
was recognized as one of the powers 
behind the throne, and men sought 
his persuasive influence, and feared 
his vigorous editorial pen. 

It was in the spring of 1879, whilst 
he was still residing in Kingston, New 
York, conducting his two newspapers 
there, that Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, 
was appointed to the office of United 
States senator, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term 
of Senator Bainbridge Wadleigh. 
The president had called an extra 
session of congress, and without Mr. 
Bell's appointment, New Hampshire 
would have been represented by only 
one senator during a very important 
session, as the legislature at that time 
did not meet until June to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Bell had been the 
warm and faithful friend of Mr. Mar- 
seilles, his near neighbor, and a wise 
counsellor, in the early days of his 
journalistic career; and as_ there 
threatened to be opposition to his 
admission to the senate, Mr. Mar- 
seilles went to Washington to assist 
him, and rendered him valuable aid. 
It was at that time that Mr. Marseilles 
‘* bearded the lion in his den,’’ and 
called upon Senator Conkling, who 
was reported as opposed, on technical 
ground, to the admission of Mr. Bell, 
and held an earnest conference with 
him on the subject. Senator Conk- 
ling received the famous editor with 
kindliness and deference, and talked 
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to him in a confiding way, thus show- 
ing his appreciation and respect. 

Mr. Marseilles had in Mr. Bell a 
warm and faithful friend until his 
death, on November 11, 1893. In 
1881, Bell was nominated by the Re- 
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publicans for governor of the state, 
and was triumphantly elected. He 
filled this honorable position with 
marked ability, and left a record as 
one of New Hampshire's greatest and 
purest executives. Mr. Marseilles 
pronounces him one of the foremost 
lawyers of New England, a man of 
the highest scholarly attainments, 
whose services to the state as a faith- 
ful and accurate historian will keep 
his name in enduring remembrance. 
These are mere suggestive out- 
lines of important political move- 
ments in which Charles Marseilles 
was one of the central figures and 
controlling factors. His name is 
indissolubly linked with the inner 
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history of his country. His knowl- 
edge of internal affairs, if put in 
print, would be a romance of real life 
indeed. How many things Charles 
Marseilles knows, which to tell 
would make him a brilliant news- 
man! Said George Alfred Town- 
send recently, ‘‘ The plainest public 
man contains more news than the 
noblest reporter. What could not 
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Physician to General 


Charles II tell beyond what Samuel 
Pepys has mistold?’’ 

It was in 1882 that Charles Mar- 
seilles’s health broke down. He fell 
a victim to nervous prostration from 
overwork and malaria, and sought 
restoration in the healthful, bracing 
atmosphere of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Upon partial recovery, he removed 
to Exeter, where he has ever since 
made his home. It was then that he 
had an opportunity to test the strong, 
faithful friendship of Gov. Charles H. 
Bell. Although Mr. Bell was then 
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occupied with the duties of the gov- 
ernorship, he visited Mr. Marseilles 
regularly every day, through rain as 
well as sunshine, during his delayed 
recovery, walking over a mile to his 
residence. ‘‘His kindness,’’ says 
Mr. Marseilles feelingly, ‘‘ was such 
as word or deed could never repay. 
Dear Governor Bell! He has passed 
on before me to the higher and better 
life, where the richest reward awaits 
him who in his love for God also 
loves his neighbor as himself.’’ 

Providence raised another man 
who greatly befriended Charles Mar- 
seilles, in the hour of his adversity, 
Dr. John H. Douglas, of New York, 
the last physician of the illustrious 
soldier and patriot, Ulysses S. Grant. 
Dr. Douglas had been the physician 
of Mr. Marseilles in New York, and 
remained his advisory physician after 
his return to New England. Between 
doctor and patient grew a strong tie 
of attachment, and the death of the 
physician, in October, 1892, at the 
age of sixty-eight, was deeply 
mourned by Mr. Marseilles. In 1884, 
General Grant came to Dr. Douglass 
for treatment. From that time until 
Grant’s death, July 23, 1885, he was 
in almost constant attendance upon 
him. After Grant’s death the phy- 
sician’s own health was completely 
shattered, and he did not have the 
physical strength to regain the prac- 
tice which had slipped from his 
hands during his long neglect of 
private business. Financial reverses 
came upon him, and in a short time 
he found himself deprived, through 
unfortunate investments, of the means 
which he had accumulated during his 
professional career. 

During the almost fatal sickness of 
Mr. Marseilles, his various newspaper 
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property was disposed of by friends, 
in his interest, and he is now living 
in comparative retirement, although 
the public, especially New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts people, do 
not need to be reminded of his active 
participation in politics, and the 
remarkable power that he still con- 
tinues to wield as a vigorous and 
somewhat voluminous newspaper con- 
tributor and 
writer. 


letter- 
His knowledge of men and 


indefatigable 


measures is superior, and he writes 
with great vigor of argument, and 


with uncommon clearness and cor- 
rectness of language. 
He was the warm friend and 


almost worshipful admirer of the late 
President Chester A. Arthur, who 
showed in many ways and for many 
years his friendship for him. Mr. 
Marseilles found Mr. Arthur always 
the same manly type,—a thorough 
gentleman, a scholar, a conscientious 
executive, and a statesman, able and 
honest. He stood courageously and 
approvingly by Mr. Marseilles in his 
great work of political reform in 
Ulster county, New York. It has 
been remarked that there was that 
about Arthur that would remind one 
of Marseilles, and there is certainly 
that about Marseilles that brings to 
mind Arthur,—a certain elegance of 
manner, unfailing courtesy, grace of 
carriage, and that indescribable 
something-or-another that denotes 
superiority, fine sensibilities, refined 
tastes, culture, 
tocracy. 

The familiar precept, ‘‘ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,’’ finds splendid exemplification 
in Charles Marseilles. Whether it 
is the ordering of a book, or the com- 
posing of an editorial, or whatever it 


and genuine aris- 
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is, there is the same nicety of execu- 
tion. He never drifts into a slouchy 
habit, and all that he does is in easy 
obedience to his ruling sense of pro- 
priety and fitness. His stationery is 
exquisite, his utensils and facilities 
the most approved, his assortment of 
monograms the very finest and most 
expensive used, except possibly by 
the crowned heads of Europe. 
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So many dignitaries and function- 
aries have been drawn in friendship 
to him, and fond has he been of so 
many, that it is hard to discriminate. 
One of the most distinguished Ameri- 
can statesmen now living, and admit- 
tedly the very ablest in matters of 
state and finance, is the Hon. John 
Sherman, secretary of the United 
States. He and Charles Marseilles 
are bosom friends. Within the few 
days last past I have seen a letter 
from the secretary attesting this fact. 
For months previous to the assem- 
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bling of the Republican National con- 
vention, in 1881, to nominate candi- 
dates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency, Mr. Marseilles was suc- 
cessfully laboring to secure delegates 
favorable to John Sherman for the 
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head of the ticket. When the time 
for the election of a successor to John 
Sherman to the United States senate, 
in 1892, was drawing near, Mr. Mar- 
seilles was again active and earnest, 
from patriotic impulses only, for the 
reélection of the grand old man to 
succeed himself for the fifth term. 
Repeatedly did Senator Sherman 
thank him. In February, 1892, he 
wrote him from Washington, ‘‘Again 
accept thanks for your generous sup- 
port, and believe me when I say that 
I appreciate it as highly as that of 
any one who favored my election.’’ 
Amongst the most agreeable of the 
recollections of Mr. Marseilles is that 
of his correspondence with Hon. 


Hamilton Fish, an honored states- 
man of his time, a man of exalted 
moral character, whose name _ is 
imperishably written in the archives 
of New York and of the nation. He 
had filled to popular satisfaction and 
usefulness the offices of representa- 
tive in congress, governor of his 
native state, United States senator, 
secretary of state for eight years 
in the cabinet of President Grant, 
and commissioner on the part of the 
United States, to negotiate the treaty 
of Washington, which was signed by 
him, May 8, 1871. He was also, 
during the Civil War, by appoint- 
ment of Secretary of War Stanton, 
a commissioner in company with 
Bishop Ames, to visit the United 
States soldiers confined in Libby 
prison, at Richmond, and _ other 
prison pens in the South, ‘‘ to relieve 
their necessities and provide for their 
comfort.’’ The confederate govern- 
ment, however, declined to admit the 
commissioners within its lines, but 
intimated a readiness to negotiate for 
a general exchange of prisoners, the 
result of which was an agreement for 
an equal exchange, which was car- 
ried out substantially to the end of 
the war. 

It was Mr. Marseilles who first 
informed Mr. Fish of a new English 
version of the Bible. He took excep- 
tion to the idea of a new translation, 
and quoted the couplet,— 


‘** The Bible I read at my mother’s knee 
Is a Bible good enough for me.’’ 


The letters of Mr. Fish show the 
kindly nature of the man, and his 
cheerful humor. They cover a great 
variety of topics. 

For a quarter-century United States 
Senator William E. Chandler has 
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been one of Charles Marseilles’s clos- 
est, best, and truest friends. Their 
admiration is mutual. Mr. Mar- 
seilles declares that since the days of 
John P. Hale, the state has not been 
so ably represented in the national 
senate. He is also an enthusiastic 
admirer and champion of United 
States Senator Jacob H. Gallinger. 
The mutual favors between Mr. Mar- 
seilles and both the New Hampshire 
senators is abundant evidence of their 
affectionate and appreciative rela- 
tions. Mr. Marseilles was a tremen- 
dous power in their respective can- 
vasses for election and _ reélection, 
and his voluntary, unselfish, and 
unremitting labors early and late in 
their behalf insured their heart-felt 
and lasting gratitude. There are 
several different portraits of both sen- 
ators at the Marseilles homestead, 
two of them in neatly-framed groups 
of what became known as ‘ The 
Literary Bureau.’’ I had the honor, 
with Clarence Jolson, private secre- 
tary to Senator Chandler, to be 
counted a member of each group, an 
honor all the greater and more cher- 
ished because so able, estimable, 
experienced, and beloved a literary 
personage as Charles Marseilles is 
my senior and superior in both. 

It is not surprising that Charles 
Marseilles and Thomas B. Reed 
should drift together. Mr. Mar- 
seilles’s admiration of Mr. Reed is 
equalled only by Mr. Reed’s affec- 
tionate good-will and generous senti- 
ments toward Mr. Marseilles. Mr. 
Marseilles has only just returned 
from a visit to the great Maine states- 
man. They talked of literature, of 
art, of politics, of business, and 
between them seems to be a remark- 
able communion of spirit. It ap- 


peared to be a great relief to the 
brilliant speaker of the national 
house of representatives, to meet a 
live, versatile gentleman, a radical 
Republican politician, acquainted and 
in touch with the great men of the 
day, thoroughly familiar with the 
affairs of the country, and yet him- 
self asking nothing, expecting noth- 
ing, in the way of emolument, office, 
or preferment whatever. 

The year 1896 found Mr. Mar- 
seilles as intensely interested in the 
Reed canvass for the presidency as 
he had been during the _ several 
months next previous, and had a 
few others written as earnestly, and 
worked as assiduously as he did, 
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Thomas B. Reed would now be in 
the presidential chair. This is no 
reflection upon President McKinley, 
for whom Charles Marseilles has 
deep respect, and whose administra- 
tion has his sympathy and support. 
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Mr. Marseilles is one of those men 
who do not look upon politicians as 
a class to be avoided. He finds in 
them men of the finest calibre, the 
keenest discrimination, whose actu- 
ates are generally good, whose im- 
pulses are beneficent, whose practices 
are far from being as reprehensibie 
as they are frequently represented. 
His labors, however, have not been 
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with them more than with others. 
He has taken a deep and brisk inter- 
est in all public questions, and held 
interesting and voluminous corre- 
spondence with many of the leading 
men of the country in all the walks 
of intellectual activity,—in science, 
art, literature, religion, social affairs, 
etc. 

In this connection I recall a letter 
from the late Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, of Boston, as to whether or not 
John Quincy Adams made a practice 
of repeating a familiar child’s prayer 
nightly. In some of the historical 


researches of Mr. Marseilles, perhaps 
in the preparation of some literary 
article, he had occasion to touch 
upon this point, and he wrote Dr. 
Ellis, who was an intimate friend 
of the deceased president, asking 
whether or not it was his practice, 
befnre closing his eyes in sleep, to 
utter the familiar little prayer which 
pious mothers for centuries had 
taught their children. Dr. Ellis 
answered that it was once his privi- 
lege to remain with Mr. Adams 
through a night. He was then 
seventy-eight years of age, and felt 
the infirmities of his years, and Dr. 
Ellis hoped to do him some little per- 
sonal services. At bed-time, after 
some entertaining talk, he spoke 
somewhat as follows: 

‘It is time to go to sleep, and I 
must say my every-night prayer, 
which my mother taught, as I have 
said it every night in Europe and 
America. I never mumble it, but 
say it aloud,’’ which he did, repeat- 
ing it distinctly,— 

““ Now I lay me down to sleep ; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 


If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Speaking of John Quincy Adams, 
with reference to this incident, Mr. 
Marseilles said,—‘‘He was a busy 
man, burdened with grave responsi- 
bilities and cares, but he found time 
every day of his life to utter this little 
prayer. Can any Christian believer 
who obeys the injunction of the Mas- 
ter to pray, doubt that this prayer 
sufficed to keep the great man’s 
heart true to his Maker, or that it 
was as acceptable as if he had sum- 
moned all the powers of his elo- 
quence for an address to the Most 
High? ‘The example is one worthy 
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of the contemplation, the reverence, 
and the imitation of all succeeding 
generations.’’ 

Mr. Marseilles next set out in quest 
of the origin of the little prayer. 
The very earliest publication in print 
available of it was found in the old 
‘‘New England Primer,’’ the first 
edition of which was printed about 
the year 1691,—more than two hun- 
dred years ago. 

‘*Now I lay me down to sleep”’ is 
attributed by the Rev. Thomas Has- 
tings to Dr. Isaac Watts; by Mr. 
Bartlett to the ‘‘ New England Prim- 
er,’’ which assigns it to Mr. Rogers, 
the martyr; but 4merican Notes and 
Vueries (May and October, 1889), 
vol. 3, page 249, goes back to it as 
found in another form in the ‘‘ En- 
chridi on Papae Leonis,’’ MDCLX, 
quoted in Ady’s ‘‘Candle in the 
Dark’’ (1655), giving these lines in 
English ,— 

‘* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lye on; 
And blessed guardian angel keep 
Me safe from danger while I sleep. 


‘I lay me down to rest me, 
And pray the Lord to bless me, 
If I should sleep no more to wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 

American Notes and Queries speaks 
of it as called the ‘‘ White Pater- 
noster,’’ and says, ‘‘One form or 
another of it is found in nearly every 
language, like many other good and 
familiar thoughts.”’ 

Mr. Marseilles also sought to ascer- 
tain which was the correct rendering 
of the second line, whether ‘‘ 
the Lord,’’ or ‘‘I pray Thee, Lord.’’ 


I pray 


Opinions differed. Phillips Brooks 
always thought the line was, ‘‘I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep.’’ The 
American Notes and Queries took up 
the discussion, and found in ‘* Bart- 


lett’s Quotations,’’ fifth edition, the 
verse rendered as follows: 
‘“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 

But Noles and Queries pronounced 
Bartlett incorrect in his version of 
the lines, though nine persons out of 
ten would write them as he has 
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quoted them. It is asserted that the 
correct rendering is the following: 
‘““ Now I lay me down to sleep ; 
I pray, Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 


If I should die before I wake, 
I pray, Thee, Lord, my soul to take.”’ 


The consensus of opinion appeared 
to unite on Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
greatest hymnist who ever wrote in 
the English language, as the author 
of the verse. He was born at South- 
ington, England, in 1674, and in 
1696 became tutor to Sir John Har- 
topp’s children at Newington. It 
was for the instruction of his young 
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charges that he wrote, ‘‘ How doth 
the little busy bee,’’ ‘‘ Let dogs de- 
light to bark and bight,’’ ‘‘ Hush my 
child, lie still and slumber,’’ ‘‘ Ye 
hearts with youthful vigor warm,”’ 
etc. The book in which the little 
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prayer is credited to Dr. Watts is 
‘*The Mother’s Nursery Songs,’’ by 
Thomas Hastings, but the ‘‘ New 
England Primer’’ ascribes them to 
John Rogers, the martyr, who, when 
burned at the stake by ‘‘ Bloody 
Mary,’’ in 1565, left a wife and 
eleven children, including a_ babe. 
But Mr. Marseilles says that the lit- 
tle prayer has been spoken around 
the world, and has strengthened the 
faith and trust and courage of child- 
hood and kept it near the Heavenly 
Father. Those who are taught it 
never forget it, though there are few 
who would not deem it too simple 
and childish to be used as a prayer in 
maturer years, but John Quincy 
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4, 


Adams, now ‘‘ one of the simple great 
ones gone,’’ found that it expressed 
his reverence and his trust as no 
composition of his own could have 
done. Watts’s service to the Chris- 
tian world is incalculable. 

Reference is made to this compara- 
tively trivial incident only to show 
with what tenacity Mr. Marseilles 
follows every incident of historic in- 
terest, with what unflagging zeal he 
has devoted himself to the details of 
biography. 

The same punctiliousness charac- 
terizes all his efforts, and if the re- 
sults of his investigations were given 
to the world in full, they would con- 
stitute many volumes, not only of en- 
tertainment, but of solid edification 
and instruction. It is not impossible 
that he will be persuaded, during the 
declining years of his life (he is still 
a young man, just beyond a half-cen- 
tury old), to publish an autobiogra 
phy with annotations, quotations, and 
notes. Such a work would be wide- 
ly appreciated and constitute a val- 
uable addition, especially to the his- 
tory of politics and of literature. 

Religious questions have always 
had a great attraction for Mr. Mar- 
seilles, and he has given them much 
thought, some of which might be 
termed speculative. To solve some 
problems that seemed too deep for 
him, he has sought the counsel, by 
correspondence, of some of the most 
learned professional authorities on a 
variety of religious topics. One of 
these, a venerable doctor of divinity, 
in Philadelphia, to whom Mr. Mar- 
seilles addressed several communica- 
tions, pleasantly wrote him,—‘‘ You 
have a faculty for asking hard ques- 
tions.”’ 


Mr. Marseilles has many favorite 
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poems, so many, indeed, that to men- 
tion any one in particular would be 
to do him injustice. It seemed to 
me, as I talked with him of his dear, 
old-time friend, James T. Fields, that 
the touching little poem written by 
him is sacredly cherished in memory. 
It graphically and touchingly pic- 
tures a little child’s intuition of the 
omnipresence of God: 


“ We were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep 

It was midnight on the waters, 

And a storm was on the deep 


T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shatter’d in the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 

Thunder, ‘Cut away the mast.’ 


* So we shudder'd there in silence, 
For the stoutest held his breath, 
While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death 


‘ As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
‘We are lost!’ the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
‘Isn't God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land? 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer 

And we anchor’d in the harbor, 
When the morn was shining clear 


Amongst his theological corre- 
spondence, which is very learned, is 
a letter from the late Rev. A. A. 
Miner, in which he says, — 


‘*Space, as you rightly say, is infinite. It is 
uncreated and absolute. The laws of the 
human mind compel belief in that infinity. 
To suppose a limit involves an absurdity ; for 
then there would be a //is side and the ofhey 
side; but the other side is space beyond the 
supposed limit. 

‘“Now admitting a God who created all 
things, scattered as they are through all space, 
and of which God is the upholder, God himself 
must be imminent in all things, and hence 
everywhere present. I do not present this as 
a solution of the problem, simply as a state 


ment of it. 
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“I daily realize how little man can know. 
Though science has grown proud and we have 
come to know much about many things, abso 
lutely there is nothing that we know all about. 
Every fact, however common, strikes its roots 
into unfathomable depths. How does the lily 
evolve such whiteness from the blackness of 
the earth, or exhale such fragrance from the 
offensiveness of the earth? The wisest phi 
losopher knows no more than the new-born 
babe.”’ 


The first time that I saw Charles 
Marseilles was at the summer resi- 
dence of the late United States Sena- 
tor Edward H. Rollins. Mr. Rollins 
and I sat together on the front piazza, 
when unexpectedly there appeared 
approaching the house on foot along 
the driveway, a gentleman of fasci- 
nating and impressive bearing. I 





t by perm n of Charles Parker, Photog- 


knew in a moment that he was no 
common individual. Mr. Rollins 
whispered, ‘‘ Charles Marseilles.”’ I 
asked the question in my mind then, 
as I have since heard it asked many 
times, ‘‘ Who is Charles Marseilles?’ 
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He is worthy of a better answer 
than I have been able to give. I re- 
member him distinctly as I then met 
him, perhaps twenty years ago. He 
was attired in a handsome suit of 
pure white, spotless as his character. 
He chatted of prominent men, of 
popular living issues. He spoke of 
Roscoe Conkling, with the easy 
familiarity and accuracy of informa- 
tion of a personal friend enjoying his 
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confidence, and he touched upon the 
attitude of various leading politicians, 
his information being especially fresh 
and authentic. It was’ evident that 
Senator Rollins held him in extraor- 
dinary respect and regard, and I 
immediately conceived a great liking 
for him. Nobody who knows him 
will wonder at it, nor question the 
honesty of my motive in this gratui- 
tous, hasty, and imperfect sketch of 
one whom I ain proud to call my 
friend. It is with trepidation that I 
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have written of one who himself can 
write so much better, whose experi- 
ence has been so much wider, whose 
acquaintance covers so broad a time 
and territory, and the tendrils of 
whose love are woven in the fibers 
of so many hearts. 

On October 5, twenty-eight years 
ago, he and his estimable wife were 
married. In a letter to the writer, 
from Mrs. Marseilles, on the occasion 
of the recent anniversary, she ex- 
pressed this beautiful sentiment, and 
thus unconsciously told the chief 
charm of their attractive home : 

‘*T may say that all through our 
lives has run the golden thread of 
love. I think ’tis Thackeray who 
says he can understand how young 
persons love, but when he meets this 
love continued through middle and 
on even to old age, he finds no 
sweeter human picture. Indeed, we 
believe with Drummond that love is 
the greatest thing in the world. 
A friend of ours came in one evening 
after Drummond began to impress 
people, and said, ‘ What ’s the great- 
est thing in the world?’ Somebody 
answered, ‘ Money!’ Isaid, ‘ Love!’ 
What do we get better than loving 
and being loved ?’’ 

Sitting at their hearthstone only 
the other day, amidst shelves bend- 
ing with the accumulated lore of 
years, grouped around me the life- 
like portraits of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Arthur, Gladstone, Webster, 
Reed, Bismarck, and a score of 
others, a galaxy of illustrious stars, 
I felt the impulse for good that actu- 
ates that peaceful household. I was 
literally embanked in books. The 
air was fragrant with the poesy of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Milton, Dante, 
Schiller, Whittier, Longfellow, 
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Holmes, Tennyson, and a hundred 
other sweet poets, and I came away 
almost with the inspiration of having 
spent a few hours in the very society 
of Shakespeare, Bacon, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Gibbon, Bancroft, Cervantes, 
Hugo, Richter, DeQuincey, Scott, 
Dickens, Lytton, Dumas, Emerson, 
Irving, Hawthorne, and all that 
‘‘marvelous constellation, brighter 
from moment to moment, radiant as 
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it has been frequently tendered, sin- 
cerely, earnestly, and even solici- 
tously. Pericles swayed the destiny 
of Athens for more than forty years, 
yet was only a public man, not an 
officer. Alexander Hamilton never 
lost the leadership of his party, even 
when he retired from public life. 
Considering his achievements, his 
wonderful industry, his comprehen- 
sive reading, his deep research, love 





Charles Marseilles at Home. 


a tiara of celestial diamonds.’’ 

Mr. Marseilles’s ‘‘ Story of Thirty 
Years,’’ if he can be induced to tell 
it, will cover a big epoch in the 
world’s history,—years of great in- 
dustry and research, of almost tire- 
less activity in public affairs, and of 
stupendous advancement and_ suc- 
cess. His influence has been widely 
sought for, and has been freely given 
whenever a good or great or just 
cause was to be served. He never 
sought distinction for himself, though 


of literature, analysis of character, 
appreciation of the noble, the pure, 
and the good, Charles Marseilles is a 
conspicuous and captivating charac- 
ter. He is, notwithstanding his 
native modesty, a prominent and 
very interesting figure in the front 
rank of New Hampshire’s leading 
men. 

Greatness, whether in actual, prac- 
tical results, or in the realms of 
exalted thought, is surely discovered. 
Great lights are not hidden beneath 
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a bushel. The secret of capability 
is bound to come to the surface, 
and be brought into requisition. 
Some unselfish, discerning soul, like 
Charles Marseilles, is made the con- 
fidant of nature, standing sponsor for 
unconscious genius, and fairly revel- 
ing in the uplifting and ennobling of 
his fellow-men. 
not servility. 


It is companionship, 
He belongs to God’s 


select family of sons, spiritual kin- 
dred, of whom Emerson wrote, scat- 
tered wide through earth, yet each 
weaving the sublime proportions of 
He finds 


a true monarch’s crown. 
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kinship with authors, artists, sculp- 


tors, orators, diplomatists, states- 
men,—with the world’s leading 
minds in various directions,—and, 


in power of assimilation and appre- 
ciation of their individual work and 
worth, superior to any one, equal to 
all; a diligent and devoted cham- 
pion, fond of the theatre of human 
life, and swayed with joy and grief 
at the shifting scenes of mortal exist- 
ence. Ina materialistic age, he is a 
herald of joy, bearing aloft a beacon 
that the ideals of faith, of duty, and 
of inspiration are living forces still. 





LAKE ASQUAM. 


By Annie Rogers Noyes. 


O loveliest lake, Asquam, 


Embosomed among the hills 


In beauty serene, 


Thou wild, woodland queen, 


And fed by the mountain rills! 


Thy waters are placid and clear, 
Reflecting heaven's own blue, 


Thy forests are deep, 


Where the shadows creep, 


Like giants, the long day through. 
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As sentinel-guard, afar, 

Stands cloud-kissed Chocorua ! 
While the lesser heights, 
Like the olden knights, 

To my queen their homage pay. 


Sometimes, as the twilight comes, 
And the wild bird’s note is still, 





H Methinks that I hear, 

4 Now far, and now near, 
Weird music from Sunset Hill! 
‘ 

j 
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Asquam Lake from Shepard Hill. 
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And the plumes of the Whittier pine 


acces, > 


A requiem seem to sing ; 
That in cadence sweet, 
And in rhythm meet, 


; The soft-winged zephyrs bring. 
: 

O loveliest lake, Asquam, 
: Embosomed among the hills, 


Thy beauty serene, 
Thou wild woodland queen, 


My spirit with rapture fills ! 
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HOLDERNESS. 


By Kleanor F. Clark. 


JOW shall one write of 





there are 
so many things to tell 
of its natural 
and the quaint features 
of its former days? 


Holderness, 
beauty 


Nature may be 
maligned, but she remains perenni- 
ally refute the puny 
charges. With people it is different ; 
there is always the sense of imperti- 


young to 


nence in characterizing by a few pen- 
strokes a sturdy life that has passed. 
I hesitate in telling of the Liver- 
mores, the Shepards, the Worthens, 
the Coxes, those early comers in the 
town. Why should I comment on 
their lives? 

Holderness lies in the central part 
of New Hampshire, adjoining the 
towns of Plymouth, Campton, and 
Ashland, which was 
part of the old town. 


originally a 
Certainly Na- 
ture has fashioned few places more 
beautiful, with its green meadows in 
the west, overlooked by the bluffs on 
which stand most of the farm-houses 
of that part. 
gewasset to the east, the hills and 
mountains shutting in cozy 
farms or sheltering them upon their 
warm southern exposure, and further 
on lie the Asquam lakes. On Shep- 
ard hill and Mount Livermore what 
beauty meets the eye! 


Away from the Pemi- 


rise, 


In the dis- 
tance, the White and Ossipee moun- 
tains; nearer, the neighboring hills 
dotted with homesteads; and below, 
the lake, sparkling and blue in the 


sun, cold and leaden in his absence, 
and beyond the realm of the real in 
the moonlight. How peaceful and 
beautiful and natural it all is! How 
one forgets the hurry and hurt of life 
and dreams away the summer days, 
gaining new strength from this lavish 
generosity of Nature for the inevi- 
table ‘‘ moving on.”’ 

Of Mount Prospect, farther to the 
north, a well-known son of New 
Hampshire has said,—‘‘If it stood 
where some of those renowned Scotch 
Bens do, and had undergone the 
poetic handling of their Burnses and 
Scotts, people would cross the ocean 
to see the sights from its top.’’ 

In 1761. ‘‘ New Holderness’’ 
granted to Samuel 
others, 


was 
Livermore and 
adherents of the Church of 
England, six of whom were Shep- 
ards, seven Coxes. The real settle- 
of the was made from 
1774 to 1786, when it held nearly 
three hundred people, at least one 
third of the present population. 

The great man of the town was 
Chief - Justice Samuel Livermore, 
whose estate, it is said, comprised 
two thirds of the township. He built 
his mansion on the bluff opposite Ply- 
mouth, overlooking the Pemigewas- 
set, and became a sort of over-lord to 
his willing vassals, the_sturdy Scotch- 
Irish settlers, who followed him from 
Londonderry.‘ {Before the Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Livermore had been the 
king’s attorney-general, but during 
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Bird's-eye View 


the war he found the retirement to 
his estate in Holderness an agreeable 
change. The words of his son per- 
haps illustrate not only Mr. Liver- 
more’s attitude during the war but 
that of many lawyers who had been 
employed by the crown. Arthur Liv- 
ermore writes: ‘‘In a very critical 
part of the Revolution, my father did 
not take an active part in public life, 
for he was not a man who made terms 
to secure office.”’ 

On arriving in Holderness he built 
a sawmill at the mouth of Mill brook, 
and for nearly three years, till after 
the surrender of Burgoyne, actually 
tended it himself, tradition says 
wearing the same coat at home and 
abroad. 

At the close of the war he was 
called upon to reénter political life, 
holding at different times the offices 
of representative to his state legisla- 
ture, drafter of the state constitution, 
chief justice of the superior court, 
representative in congress, and 
United States senator. 


fr, 


om Be ynton Hill 


He married Jane 
daughter of the Rev. Arthur Browne, 
of Portsmouth, mentioned in Long 


fellow’s ‘‘Lady Wentworth.’’ To- 


day there is a lineal descendant, the 


Rev. Arthur Brown Livermore, of 
Delhi, N. Y. 
Livermore’s connection with the Es- 
tablished Church estranged him from 
some of his relatives. His friend, 
Mr. Porter, whose accomplished wife 
was the confidante of Mrs. Livermore, 
followed him from Londonderry to 
New Holderness, and became the 
first settled lawyer in the adjoining 
town of Plymouth. Mr. Livermore's 
home in later years was that of a cul- 
tured gentleman, and with his towns- 
men, in the words of a centenarian 
who remembered him, ‘‘his say-so 
was the law.’’ He and his family 
used to make the journey to Wash- 
ington in his coach, driven by his 
friend and retainer, Major William 
Shepard. 
Wyseman Claggett, 

General of this colony,’’ 


‘Attorney 


1776, says 





Browne, the 


It seems that Judge 
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of Mr. Livermore,—‘'He was be- 
yond question the great man of New 
Hampshire in his time.’’ 

His son, Arthur Livermore, suc- 
ceeded him ‘‘to the ermine,’’ and 
had a long and successful career, 
being associate, then chief justice 
of the superior court. He, too, was 
a man of marked ability, but, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the town, of 
eccentric character and independent 
spirit. To him, also, his fellow- 
townsmen yielded a willing vassal- 
age. When on one of his circuits he 
saw in her cradle Louisa Bliss, of 
Haverhill, he told the mother that 
here was his future wife; and true to 
his word, he married her when a 
young lady. An amusing story is 
told, which, if authentic, shows him a 
veritable ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley.’’ 
In attending church, he observed one 
person of the congregation did not 
kneel. The judge tapped the offend- 
er with his stick, with the command, 
‘**Kneel!’ 

One of his sons, in writing home, 
was surprised to receive a letter in 
return, saying, ‘‘Come home and 
read your letter; I can’t.”’ 

There are many such incidents re- 
lated in the country 
homes, after the lapse of 
over forty years since his 
death, which perhaps 
show more plainly than 
any comments the hold 
he had in the hearts of 
his contemporaries and 
their children. Upon the 
tablet covering his grave 
in the Trinity churchyard 
are the appropriate words, 
‘‘Give alms of thy goods, 
and never turn thy hand 
from any poor man.’’ 


Of an evening, as one passes quiet 
Trinity, amid its pines, to the ‘‘ hol- 
low’’ sheltering Mill brook, one 
could almost fancy it fitting to meet 
the judge with ‘‘ Old Beautiful’’ and 
the yellow-wheeled chaise. I won- 
der if Louise Chandler Moulton is 
far wrong,— 

“I? dlean from out the choir of heaven 

To hear the red cock crow.” 

An old man young with the judge, 
now sleeping near him, once said on 
his return home from a visit in town, 
‘*T used to think I'd be satisfied if I 
could only get home and see Miry 
feed the chickens!’’ 
it is! 


I wonder how 


As before stated, the grant of Hol- 
derness was made to adherents of the 
Episcopal church, and naturally the 
settlers early thought of a house of 
worship. Of course, Mr. Samuel 
Livermore was the prime mover in 
the matter, himself reading service 
before the coming of Priest Fowle. 

A warrant of a town - meeting in 
New Holderness in 1788 contains the 


following: ‘‘To see if the town will 
vote to have Mr. Robert Fowle for 
their Minister and vote what salary 
they will settle on Mr. Fowle yearly.” 





Mill Brook Road. 
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The following is taken from the 
parish record, 1790: 


“Voted, That Capt. Smith, Sq. S. G. Liver- 
more, Maj. Richard Shepard, Lieut. Sam. 
Curry, and Sam. Shepard Be a Committee To 
Determine where said Building Shall Be 
Erected and to Take Care of Said Building 
Throughout. 

“Voted, To Raise the Sum of Seventy-five 





Livermore Falls. 


Pounds in Boards at 24s. per Thousand Deliv 
ered on the Spot, allowing Each Man to turn 


in an Equal Proportion of Boards, Timber 
Nails, Rum, Shingles, Clapboards, and all 
things necessary to carry on Said Building 


which should be to the acceptance of the Com 
mittee.”’ 


And so, about the year 1790, came 
into existence Trinity church, one of 
the oldest in the state. It is in good 
preservation, having been repaired 
when falling into decay through the 
efforts of the late Dr. Balch. Until 
the new chapel in connection with 
the Holderness School was finished, 
services were regularly held in it. 
Now it is used for the burial service 
only. The ‘‘Church House,’ as it 
is called, is an oblong brown struc- 
ture more like the school buildings 
one sees on country roads than the 
village ‘‘meeting-house.’’ Passing 
through its porch, the interior is little 


changed from 100 years ago. Square 
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pews with doors—the wood of pine so 
dark with age it seems almost of ma- 
hogany—surround the sides of the 
room. ‘These are raised above the 
floor pews, which are arranged in the 
usual manner. A tall pulpit at the 
The 
following quotation from a descend- 

ant of Priest Fowle gives 


front completes the furnishings. 


a little idea of its comfort 
in winter,—‘‘ They all 
went to the upper church 
(Trinity ). 
fire. 


There was no 
The women all car- 
ried foot-stoves. Father 
suffered very much; he 
frail and trem- 
bled so he could hardly 
stand."’ 


can speak 


was very 

In summer, I 

from experi- 

ence, that it is certainly 

hot enough to compen- 
sate. 

Mr. Fowle was a friend of Mr. Liv- 
ermore’s and followed to the 
He to have 
been a man of marked and strong 
character. It is said that he was 
noted for choosing subjects appli- 
cable to the 
‘* Reminiscences 


him 


new country. seems 


time. I quote from 


of Holderness,’’— 
‘‘One time the meeting was in a 
dwelling-house, the snow was piled 
to the windows and men could come 
only on snow-shoes. There were very 
He chose for his text, 
little flock; it is my 
Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.’ 


few present. 
—‘Fear not, 
There was not a dry 
’’ Priest Fowle had 
a large dog which accompanied him 
to service. 


eye in the room. 


He always lay quiet ex- 
cept on the arrival of late comers, 
whom he greeted with a loud bark. 
It is needless to say, few cared to in- 


cur his greeting. What a conven- 
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ience a line of theological dogs like 
him might have proved ! 

How easy it is to picture a long- 
ago Sabbath in the ‘‘ Church House.’’ 
There at the left, well up by the pul- 
pit were the judge and his lady, the 
centre of interest to the farmers and 
their good wives. Possibly Harriet 
Livermore may have been there in 
one of her fitful home-comings, 


‘ The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate.”’ 


There were the Shepards, the Elli- 
sons, the Worthens, the Coxes, the 
Calleys, and last, Priest Fowle in his 
white gown, hushing the congrega- 
tion with his ‘‘ Dearly beloved.’’ I 


suppose hearts ached and sought 
heavenly comfort as the words of the 
old, old service went on; or thoughts 
wandered, as the birds twittered in 
the trees above the graves outside, 
and death looked 


the rush of 


far from them in 
living—just as to-day 
with us. To-day their graves are 
about the quiet house and one reads 
on their headstones: 





Livermore Graves. 
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Oid Livermore House 
‘** Blessed are the faithful dead ;’ 


“The character of 
memory of the just;”’ 


the just will live in the 


‘Sleep on, my son, 
And take thy rest. 
God called thee home 
When he thought best.”’ 


Here and there through the town, 
to those who know them, are scat- 
tered the reminders of this older life; 
in a pasture a slight depression and a 
few bricks mark the site of a house 
whose owner no one remembers—the 

only tangible evi- 
dence of the busy 
home of a hundred 
years on the 
intervale a spring 


ago; 


of coldest water,— 
the ‘‘Governor’s 
spring,’’ because at 
one time Governor 
Wentworth,  prob- 
ably on a visit to 
Judge Livermore, 
drank from it; be- 
side a grassy road 
an unmarked grave, 
under a maple of 
old growth, un- 
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Old Trinity Church. 


known to any save the oldest inhab- 
itants. From a life-long resident of 
the town I learned the story of its 
occupants, a story of the hard con- 
ditions which oftentimes awaited the 
settlers. This humble tragedy of 
eighty years ago came in what was 
known as the ‘‘hard year,’’ when 
every month there was a frost, po- 
tatoes were no larger than hens’ 
eggs, and corn brought from Centre 
- Harbor was sold at $4 a bushel. 

A family by the name of Jones, 
consisting of a young husband, wife, 
and small son, had made their home 
upon one of the spurs of Mount Pros- 
pect. The long winter exhausted 
their scant provisions, the creps 
failed that summer, there was little 
left to nourish the delicate young 
mother. Their suffering was re- 
vealed to their neighbor, Mrs. 
Vorthen, by the little boy, who used 
to run straight to her cupboard and 
eat like a starved animal. I suppose 
neighborly kindness helped them on 
till the birth of a second child, 
when the mother and infant both 
passed away, and the husband laid 
them in one grave beneath the maple. 
One week later neighbors placed him 


beside his wife. ‘‘ He had mourned 





himself to death,’’ they 
said. 

And yet, in the span of 
one life that began in 1776 
and closed in 1881, what 
seems matters of history 
was the living reality. 
Mrs. Hannah Stanton Cox 
was born June 25, a loyal 
subject of the king, and 
nine days later a citizen of 
the new republic, though 
possibly an uninterested 
one. With her parents, 
Hannah Stanton removed from Pres- 
ton, Conn., to New Holderness, her 
home for eighty-two years. At twen- 
ty-two she became the wife of Rob- 
ert Cox, living in the west part of 
the town. Until the last month of 
her life, her mind was unclouded, 
and she remembered recent as well 
as remote events. 

One story of especial interest was 
her recollection of the ‘‘ dark day’’ of 
1780, when she was about four years 
old. She remembered being out 
picking greens with her mother when 
the darkness began to fall, how the 
cows came home, and the fowls went 
to roost. Her memory of political 
events was clear, for she had been a 
woman interested in the affairs of her 
country, as well as her home. 





Old Trinity Church—Interior. 
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The one hundredth anniversary of 
her birth was celebrated in Trinity 
church. It was significant in that it 
marked the nation’s centennial, as 
well as her own. It fell on Sunday, 
and the celebration was in an edifice 
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right, dignified old lady, whose only 
appearance of age was a slight deaf- 
ness, they sometimes found it a bit 
trying. Not always so, for some of 
her warmest friends were these 
chance acquaintances, 





Goverr 


connected with many events in her 
past life. 

She was a beautiful old lady with 
soft, white hair, bright blue eyes, 
and always a tinge of pink in her 
cheeks. She dressed in plain black 
gowns with a crape shawl folded 
across her shoulders, and a white cap 
with full border. 

Many summer people called to see 
her, always receiving gracious audi- 
ence. Sometimes, I think, they came 
to gaze upon one so old, as upon a 
mummy, or Mt. Prospect, or any of 
the natural curiosities, the prey of 
the “city boarder.” When they were 
ushered into the presence of an up- 


t's Spring. 


The Holderness of to-day is physi- 
cally unchanged, small homesteads 
on meadows or hillside, some of 
them abandoned, others fast falling 
to decay, and yet others with an air 
of comfort and plenty. It seems to 
me some of the determination of those 
first settlers is lacking in the people 
now. Perhaps a century of wresting 
a living from a hard soil has left its 
mark in a certain content with the 
bare sustenance of life. Already the 
coming of the summer resident has 
added grace to their living by mak- 
ing it possible through the increased 
material prosperity of the town. 

Every year the fame of Holderness 
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Holderness Schoo! Campus. 


as a summer resort is growing. The 
Asquam and Mt. Livermore House 
are annually filled, and cottages are 
constantly springing up on Shepard 
hill and about the lake. Several 
years Whittier made the Asquam his 
abiding place. Of its wonderful out- 
look he wrote, 





‘* Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain girdled Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 
* . 7 * * * * 


There towered Chocorua’s peak ; and west, 
Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 

With many a nameless slide-scarred crest 
And pine-dark gorge between. 

Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awful face of stone! ”’ 


One of the first summer recreation 
schools for boys was established on 
an island of Squam, perhaps twenty 
years ago, by Mr. Balch. There are 
now about Squam three such camps, 
Dr. Talbot’s, Mr. DeMerritt’s, and 
the Groton school. It is an ideal va- 
cation for a boy, fishing, boating, 
helping about the camp, congenial 
companions, under the supervision of 
the master and his assistants, who 


are usually college boys with their 
greater, if possible, enthusiasm for 
athletics. Before breaking camp, 
oftentimes, a trip is made on foot 
through the White Mountains, a 
donkey or ox team accompanying 
them to carry the baggage, camping 
where the fancy seizes them. What 
boy who has experienced it will ever 
forget ? 

In years past there has also been a 
similar school for girls, conducted by 
a Sister in connection with a school 
in Pennsylvania. 

Beside these play schools there is 
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Holderness Schoo! Chapel. 
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the real article, Holderness School with its footmen and outriders aston- 
for boys, on the site of the old Liver- ished the passing yeoman. The 
more mansion, its first home. The watchword of the school is ‘‘ manli- 
Rev. Loren Webster is its principal ness.’’ May something of the sturdy 
and the rector of Holy Cross chapel courage and life of the past uncon- 








near by. Boys from Texas, from sciously imbibed go out to help our 
Maine, from Florida, from Honolulu, country anew in these young lives. 
play upon the campus where long ‘‘ The character of the just will live 
ago Governor Wentworth’s coach in the memory of the just.’’ 
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j MARY. 

j By Mary H. Wheeler. 
: 

‘ Oh, happy were the summer days 

When Mary used to come 

; To gladden with her joyful ways 
| The quiet of our home. 


Her cheeks were fair and like the tints 
The peach-blooms show in spring. 
Her soft, thick hair had sunny glints 
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Bright as the brown-thrush’s wing. 


Like sunshine was her ready smile, 
Her song was like the bird’s. 

Truth witnessed in her clear eyes while 
We listened to her words. 


She loved the woods, the birds, aud bees, 


ELST. hs 


And blossoms wet with dew. 
She loved us even more than these, 
And we loved Mary, toc. 


3 The birds still sing each summer morn, 
; The sun shines as before, 
But something from its light is gone 
Since Mary comes no more. 











HISTORY OF THE SIXTEENTH REGIMENT, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE VOLUNTEERS. 


By Adjutant Luther Tracy Townsend. 


CHAPTER XV.—Concluded. 


T’ the headquarters of 
General Banks on the 
morning of July 7, de- 
spatches from General 
Grant announced the 
surrender of Vicksburg. Soon the 





glad news was communicated to 
every regiment and detachment in 
our army. A continuous, “‘ surg- 
ing volume of cheers and exulta- 
tions filled the air all along the 
lines around Port Hudson, from the 
one wing to the other, from the river 
below to the river above.’’ And the 
peans of loyal joy and gladness 
rolled even over the Confederate en- 
trenchments and warned those brave 
defenders that their watchful and 
tireless foes certainly had received 
glorious news.’’ A Massachusetts 
colonel thrust a stick through his 
official bulletin and by way of ex- 
planation sent it over the lines to the 
wondering Confederates. 

Upon receipt of General Grant's 
despatch, General Banks issued a 
general order, directing a salute of 
100 shotted guns to be fired from 
each battery, ordering also all regi- 
mental bands to assemble at his 
headquarters. At noon the stirring 
strains of our national melodies, from 
about two hundred musicians, ac- 
companied with the sub-bass of the 
thundering of hundreds of cannon, 
filled the air. 


Notwithstanding the solid shot and 
shell that were falling among them, 
the Confederates hailed our men, ask- 
ing the cause of ‘‘the jubilation.’’ 
They were told that Grant had cap- 
tured Vicksburg. ‘‘ That's another 
damn Yankee lie,’’ was the answer. 

The reports, however, were carried 
to General Gardner, who the next 
day, July 8, sent a flag of truce to 
ascertain if the reports he had heard 
were true. General Banks then for- 
warded to Gardner a copy of the 
despatch he had received from Gen- 
eral Grant. 

On receipt of this, Gardner sent 
another flag of truce, asking upon 
what terms General Banks would 
receive his surrender. During the 
continuance of the truce the men on 
either side came out of their rifle-pits 
or ‘‘gopher holes,’’ as they were 
called, laughed and joked as ami- 
cably as if they had been ‘‘ engaged 
in some friendly pastime, instead of 
in the fearful game of deadly war- 
fare.’’ The terms of surrender were 
agreed upon and all hostilities ceased. 

The correspondence between Gen- 
erals Banks and Gardner may be of 
interest to the reader: 


HEADQUARTERS PORT HupDsON, LA. 
July 7, 1563. 
GENERAL: — Having received information 
from your troops that Iickshburg has been 
surrendered, 1 make this communication to 
ask you to give me your official notice whether 
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this is true or not; and if true, / ask for a 
cessation of hostilities with a view to the con 
sideration of terms for surrendering this po- 
sition. 

I am, General, very respectfully your obe- 
dient servant, 

FRANK GARDNER, 

Major-General Commanding Confederate 

Slate Forces. 
To Major-General Banks, 
Commanding United States Forces Near Port 


Hudson. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
3efore Port Hudson, July 8, 1863. 
GENERAL :—In reply to your communication 
dated the seventh instant, by flag of truce re 
ceived a few moments since, I have the honor 
to inform you that I received yesterday morn 
ing, July 7, at 10:45 o’clock, by the gunboat 
General Price,an official despatch from Major- 
General Ulysses S. Grant, United States Army, 
whereof the following is a true extract: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE TEN 
NESSEE, 
Near Vicksburg, July 4, 1863. 
Major-General N. P. Banks, 
Commanding Department of the Gulf. 
GENERAL :—The garrison of Vicksburg sur 
rendered this morning. The number of pris 
oners as given by the officers is 27,000; field 
artillery, 128 pieces; and a large number of 
siege guns, probably not less than eighty. 
Your obedient servant, 
U.S. GRANT, 
Major-General, 


I regret to say that under present circum- 
stances I cannot consistently with my duty 
consent to a cessation of hostilities for the pur- 
pose you indicate. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
N. P. BANKS, 
Major-General Commanding. 
To Major-General Frank Gardner, 
Commanding Confederate States Forces, Port 
Hudson. 


PORT Hupson, 
July 8, 1863. 

GENERAL :—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication of this date, 
giving a copy of an official communication 
from Major-General U.S. Grant, United States 
Army, announcing the surrender of the gar- 
rison of Vicksburg. 

Having defended this position as long as I 
deem my duly requires 1 am willing to sur- 
render to you, and will appoint a commission 
of three officers to meet a similiar commission 
appointed by yourself, at nine o'clock this 


morning, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
and drawing up the terms of surrender; and 
for that purpose I ask for a cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

Will you please designate a point, outside of 
my breastworks, where the meeting shall be 
held for this purpose ? 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

FRANK GARDNER, 
Commanding Confederate States Forces. 
To Major-General Banks, 
Commanding United States Forces. 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES FORCES, 
Before Port Hudson, July 8, 1863. 

GENERAL:—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your communication of this 
date stating that you are willing to surrender 
the garrison under your command to the forces 
under my command, and that you will appoint 
a commission of three officers to meet a similar 
commission appointed by me, at nine o’clock 
this morning, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
and drawing up the terms of surrender. 

In reply I have the honor to state that I have 
designated Brigadier-General Charles P. Stone, 
Colonel Henry W. Birge, and Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Richard B. Irwin as the officers to meet the 
commission appointed by you. 

They will meet your officers at the hour des- 
ignated at a point where the flag of truce was 
received this morning. I will direct that active 
hostilities shall instantly cease on my part 
until further notice for the purpose stated. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 

N. P. Banks, 
Major-General Commanding. 
To Major-General Frank Gardner, 

Commanding Confederate States Forces, 

Port Hudson. 


At the early dawn of July 9, the 
whole Nineteenth Army Corps was 
astir. There were some expressions 
of joy, though it cannot be said that 
our men were hilarious or even jubi- 
lant. Our sufferings and losses had 
been too great for that kind of dem- 
onstration. 

The bands were not silent, how- 
ever, and the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ and 
‘* Dixie’’ came borne upon the morn- 
ing air—never te our ears sounding 
sweeter. 
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At 
drews, 


An- 
General 


General 
staff of 
Banks, made his entrance into the 
Confederate fortifications. Colonel 
Birge with his brave storming col- 
umn, whose 


seven o'clock, 


chief of 


services 
been dispensed with, 
the ‘‘ post of honor’’ 
other troops. 


happily had 
was allowed 
and led all the 
Next came the heroic 
Eighth New Hampshire, assigned to 
that position in recognition of its gal- 
lant services during the entire cam- 
paign and during the 
siege. This regiment was further 
complimented, after the surrender, 
by being assigned to 


especially 


a camping 
ground on a high bluff midway the 
river front and directly under the 
‘* Stars and Stripes’ that it had suf- 
fered so much to defend. 

Having obtained leave of absence 
from the Sixteenth that morning, its 
historian entered Port Hudson among 
the first of our troops that led the 
way. Everything bore evidence of 
the havoc our artillery had wrought 
in that ‘‘stronghold’’ of the 
my. 

Searcely a building of any kind, 
whether dwelling-house, storehouse, 
or workshop, could be seen that had 
not been leveled or riddled by the 
shot and shell of our artillerists, 
whom the Confederates themselves 
acknowledged to be ‘‘ unequaled in 
their deadly aim’’ and their ‘skill 
in handling their guns.”’ 

On every hand there were to be 
seen or smelt carcasses of horses and 
mules which had killed by 
sharpshooters and_ shells. The 
graves, too, of the dead Confederates 
were many. Some of their number 
had been buried in single graves, 
though the new-turned earth showed 
plainly enough that ‘‘ heaps of their 


ene- 


been 
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slain were crowded into platooned 
’’ that were left unmarked. 

Soon we reached the part of the 
the Confederates 
were drawn up in line, their officers 
in front of them, their backs to the 
river. Gardner then 
General 


graves 


enclosure where 


General ad- 


vanced toward Andrews, 
and, in a few words, offered to sur- 
render his sword with Port Hudson. 
But General Andrews told him, in 
appreciation of his bravery, that he 
was at liberty to retain his sword. 

The Federal troops were drawn up 
in two lines on the side of the road 
opposite the Confederates, our officers 
placing themselves in front of their 
men. 

At 9:30 a. m., after a brief con- 
sultation the Confederate, 
General Beals, second in command at 


between 


Port Hudson, and General Andrews, 
chief of staff under General Banks, 
General Beals, turning to the thou- 
sands of his command, in clear tones 
said, ‘‘Attention! Ground, Arms!"’ 
and ‘‘the motley line of the late bel- 
ligerents stood defenseless before us.’’ 
By many of the Confederates that 
command seemed to be obeyed reluc- 
tantly. And their words betrayed the 
same feeling :—‘‘ We shall meet you 
again;” “This is not the last of us,”’ 
and a few other similar expressions 
escaped their 
among them. 


lips as we moved 

And the expression of their faces 
and glances from their eyes also dis- 
fact that hatred of the 
North had not surrendered its throne 
in their hearts, although they now 
were prisoners of war. 

When the formalities of the sur- 
render were over, the flag bearing 
the stars and stripes was unfolded to 
the breeze from one of the highest 


closed the 
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bluffs facing the river, while a_bat- 
tery manned by sailors from the man- 
of-war Richmond thundered its salute, 
announcing to all within hearing that 
the mighty Mississippi was now free 
to the commerce of the nation. 

The headquarters and the ammu- 
nition that the Sixteenth had been 
guarding were not moved into Port 
Hudson until July 10. The Six- 
teenth, remaining in charge during 


the removal, was, consequently, 
among the last of our troops to pass 
within the fortifications. 

We were assigned to a bluff, a sort 
of promontory, next the river on the 
north side of the fort, partly shaded 
and giving an excellent view of the 
river south and of its bend west. 

And here ended our active service, 
and we were given a few days for re- 
flection and rest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


IHE days that remained 
before our departure 
north from Port Hud- 
son were not joyous, 





though our active cam- 
paigning was over. We began to 
realize more keenly than before the 
losses that had come to us. The 
faces of comrades who had enlisted 
with us, who had stood side by side 
with us, but who no longer answered 
the roll-call, haunted us. Others of 
our comrades who still lingered, with 
languid and almost beseeching eyes, 
seemed to be. asking of every passer- 
by, and of the clouds in the sky 
by day and of the stars by night, 
whether they could live long enough 
to see their homes again. Poor men, 
it seemed a pity that that boon could 
not be granted. 

During those few days of waiting 
other reflections came to us, which we 
can better formulate and express now 
than we could then. 

In arranging our official papers for 
their final disposition, we found that 
we had been attached first and last to 
the following different divisions and 


brigades: From January 3 to 14, we 
were in the third division, first bri- 
gade. From January 14 to July 11, 
we were in the third division, first 
brigade. From July 11 to July 18, 
we were in the third division, second 
brigade. After July 18, we were in 
the regular army, second brigade, 
and there remained until August 20, 
the date of our final muster out. 

During our term of service we had 
seen far less fighting on the field and 
had lost fewer men in battle than 
perhaps the majority of the nine 
months’ regiments. Of this, how- 
ever, we are not sure. But even if 
this was so, it was no fault of ours. 
It was rather one of the incidents be- 
longing to military service. We cer- 
tainly shrank from no duty, and 
never turned our backs upon the 
enemy when he was in sight. 

We should have been fighting with 
General Weitzel in the early Brash- 
ear campaign if the muskets issued 
to us had been suitable for such ser- 
vice. In the first advance on Port 
Hudson no regiment was in a more 
exposed position than ours. We did 
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not fight then, simply because no 
enemy appeared to contest the field 
with us. 

At the beginning of the Teche 
campaign we were among the ad- 
vance troops at Brashear City, and it 
was no fault of ours that we did not 
move north with General Emory or 
that the enemy did not attack us 
when we were left to defend Brashear 
City against expected raids. 

From that place we were sent to 
take and garrison one of the most im- 
portant points in all that section, 
Butte 4 la Rose. We aided the gun- 
boats in its reduction, and then took 
possession and held it in the face of 
Confederates who were constantly 
hovering about us. 

This was the only duty during our 
service that we pleaded to be relieved 
from. But even this plea was not 
made that we might escape from Con- 
federate troops, but from a poisoned 
atmosphere, foul water, and certain 
death by disease. 

We held that place after all the 
other troops west of the Mississippi 
had been withdrawn, except a few at 
Brashear City. 

Though our ranks had been de- 
pleted, and though there was scarcely 
a well man among us, we were at all 
times in readiness, and while there 
we never asked for reinforcements. 
There was not a day while we garri- 
soned Butte 4 la Rose that we were 
not ready to fight Taylor’s Texan 
rangers had they attacked us. And 
it was no fault of ours that they did 
not do this. 

It was no fault of ours that we had 
been ordered from Brashear City to 
Port Hudson only a short time before 
the Confederates captured that place 
with all its stores. 


It was no fault of ours that we had 
been reduced to a ‘‘few skeletons’’ 
and were, therefore, at the last mo- 
ment ordered out of the rifle-pits be- 
fore Port Hudson which we had en- 
tered, expecting to fight while a man 
of us had strength to load and sight 
his musket. 

It was no fault of ours that from 
June 2 to July 10, Colonel Logan did 
not attack our regiment while we 
were guarding the ammunition and 
headquarters of the commanding gen- 
eral. During that time, we were in 
line every morning at a few minutes 
past three o’clock, prepared to meet a 
foe that had claimed he ‘‘ would do 
us all the damage he could.”’ 

Whenever and wherever our men 
had a chance at the enemy, their skill 
and their courage were commended. 
On the gunboats at Fort Burton, our 
rifles did all that rifles could do, was 
the acknowledgment of the naval 
officers who commanded that expedi- 
tion. 

At Donaldsonville, from June 28 to 
July 9, our men fought like veterans 
and contributed in no small measure 
to one of the most desperate and bril- 
liant defenses of the war. 

And in the fight at Springfield 
Landing our men were the only ones 
especially commended in the reports 
made by staff officers to General 
Banks. 

Throughout the campaign, if the 
losses we had suffered by disease 
had been incurred on the field, our 
record certainly would have seemed 
more heroic. But are gunshot 
wounds worse than those diseases 
that brought to hundreds of our men 
certain and often sudden death? 
Such the retrospect as to our regi- 
ment. 
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But in our review we must not be 
too circumscribed. Let us, therefore, 
take into account for a moment the 
entire field on which the Nineteenth 
Army Corps had figured. We al- 
ready have passed a few criticisms. 
But it would be unjust if we failed to 
state that the poor campaigning of 
our army had been at no time offset 
by that which was commendable. 

The feint, for instance, on Port 
Hudson in March and then the sud- 
den transference of the army to 
Brashear City was a remarkably suc- 
cessful piece of military manceuver- 
ing. 

The triumphant movement of our 
troops up the Teche country to Alex- 
andria, also the march across the 
country from that point to the Miss- 
issippi river, together with the com- 
plete investment of Port Hudson, 
and, in the meantiime, the holding of 
New Orleans as a base of supplies, 
taken all together show both compre- 
hensive planning and very brilliant 
execution. So much truthfully can 
be said by way of commendation. 

And it would please the historian 
if this praise could be continued to 
the end of the chapter. But if this 
were done, it would make for a blow 
against the design and usefulness of 
history. History is of no value as 
history unless it is a truthful story, 
containing what is unfavorable as 
well as that to which is accorded our 
praises. Hence we must call atten- 
tion to the uncommendable parts of 
the record. And we ought to say 
that there is almost always an un- 
commendable side in all great army 
movements. It is clear, upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that the first ad- 
vance of our army on Port Hudson 
accomplished nothing. The plan had 
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been to reach a point on the night of 
March 14, where our artillery could 
be used to annoy the enemy and di- 
vert his attention. But we had not 
a single piece of artillery in position 
that night except by way of defense, 
nor were we near enough to throw a 
solitary shell into the enemy’s fortifi- 
cations. Farragut could have passed 
Port Hudson just as well as he did if 
our troops had been one hundred 
miles away or had been quietly rest- 
ing at Baton Rouge. 

It was also a great mistake to 
move up into the Teche country and 
especially on to Alexandria without 
positive assurances of cooperation 
with General Grant. Without such 
cooperation, nothing of importance 
could be gained, and assurances of 
such cooperation never had been 
given by Grant. And all chance for 
cooperation was forfeited by Banks’s 
delay at Opelousas. 

That campaign cost us dearly, with 
nothing to show for it, except, as we 
have said before, cotton, sugar, and 
molasses. 

After having taken possession of 
that country, it was a mistake to 
leave it so precipitately as we did. It 
was essentially a forced and hasty re- 
treat with the ordinary losses, when 
a retreat was by no means necessary. 
We should be less inclined to say 
this, were the statement not sup- 
ported by one who was on the ground 
and who made a thorough study of 
that entire campaign. After estimat- 
ing the strength of Banks’s army at 
the time, and after showing how 
easily the country could have been 
held and how unnecessary was a re- 
treat, Admiral Porter says, ‘‘ This 
would not have been done had the 
leader [General Banks] been pos- 
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sessed of the qualifications of a mili- 
tary man.’’ 

It was no less a mistake to transfer 
the entire army across the country to 
Port Hudson, abandoning the Six- 
teenth without support at Butte 4 la 
Rose, and without providing for the 
protection of Brashear City and New 
Orleans. 

Had a brigade of our army moved 
down through the Teche country, or 
had it taken transports down the At- 
chafalaya, relieving us on the way, 
and protecting Brashear City until 
the supplies were shipped to New 
Orleans, there would have been saved 
to the United States in money value, 
many times more than was received 
for all the cotton, sugar, and mo- 
lasses that had been confiscated. 

Aside from the great loss of mili- 
tary stores, all the personal baggage 
ot Grover’s, Emory’s, and Weitzel’s 
divisions that had been stored there 
was captured, which to our troops 
was almost a calamity. 

All the railroad cars, which easily 
could have been sent to New Orleans, 
were run by the Confederates into 
Berwick Bay and the heavy cannon 
were sunk beneath its muddy waters. 
This whole business, by somebody's 
blundering, was a disgrace to those 
who were in command, that scarcely 
admits of excuse. 

The two assaults on Port Hud- 
son in May and June, as we have 
seen, were likewise grave mistakes. 
Thirty-eight hundred men in those 
engagements were lost to us with 
nothing gained. 

May 19, the Confederate General 
Johnston, as the reader recalls, sent to 
Gardner to evacuate Port Hudson. 
Had our forces simply withdrawn on 
that date, for forty-eight hours, we 


could have gained, except the rifles 
of the enemy, everything we did gain 
at the time of its surrender, and have 
saved all the losses incurred. 

But it is replied that if the volun- 
tary evacuation had taken place, the 
Confederates would have been at lib- 
erty to move elsewhere to fight the 
Federal forces. But we also could 
have moved elsewhere and have been 
in better relative position to fight, 
had such a move been made. But 
aside from this, there is no doubt that 
the officers and men captured by 
Grant at Vicksburg and those cap- 
tured by Banks at Port Hudson, 
never kept their paroles and never 
were properly exchanged. They 
were reorganized and within a few 
weeks after their surrender, were fight- 
ing in utter disregard of their parole. 

It was afterwards learned that the 
men at Port Hudson gave to the 
paroling officers fictitious names. 
Educated men among them pre- 
tended not to be able to write, but 
made marks against names not their 
own. Somehow, the Confederate sol- 
diers and officers felt at liberty to en- 
gage in all such dishonorable pro- 
ceedings. 

But better, perhaps, as was re- 
marked before, than giving Gardner 
a chance to escape would have been, 
at least from a military point of view, 
the ‘‘ out-camping ’’ or siege method, 
thus saving those bloody and fruitless 
assaults. 

Our regiment took no part in the 
subsequent Red river expedition, and 
therefore we ought, perhaps, to pass 
it in silence. We venture, however, 
a single remark concerning it. That 
expedition was urged by General 
Halleck, who was not on the ground. 
Hence he was unqualified to judge 
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properly. It was opposed by Ad- 
the 
ablest officers to the Department of 
the Gulf. The whole country knows 
how disastrous to the Federal troops 
was that expensive and unfortunate 


campaign. 


miral Porter and by some of 














The epitaph we therefore write 
CHAPTE 

RETURN AND 

T was August 1, 1863, 

when our regiment 

stood in line for the 

last time on Southern 

soil. The line, how- 


ever, was a depleted and pitiful one, 
so much so that the historian hesi- 
tates to attempt a description of the 
men who that call. It 
seemed almost as if death was there 


answered 


with the name of every man on his 
roll, and that without much delay he 
was to call their names one by one, 
and thus break up our ranks without 
any command from the officers. 

What contrasts were suggested! 
At Concord, in New York, and early 
in the year at Carrollton, Louisiana, 
the adjutant had stood with pride be- 
fore a body of as strong and noble 
men as ever formed in regimental 
line. But August 1, after fewer than 
twelve months had passed, the regi- 
ment was scarcely more in number 
than one of the original companies 
had been. 

As the adjutant looked upon those 
haggard and pale faces and bent 
forms, and as he heard those husky 
and hollow voices answering to the 
roll-call, the scene 
with emotions that can find no expres- 
sion in any tongue spoken by men. 


he turned from 
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over the Department of the Gulf is 
this: Sufferings untold; heroism un- 
excelled; rapid and brilliant move- 
ments; campaigns that lacked wis- 
frequent failure of concerted 
action; government property wasted ; 
patriotic and brave men needlessly 
slaughtered. 


dom; 


R 


XVII. 


MUSTER OUT. 


The historian at this point, for a 
few moments, 
speak. 


will allow others to 
Captain Bosworth: 
‘* We were waiting orders to take the 
steamer and report at Concord, New 
Hampshire. One of the saddest 
sights that I ever witnessed, two or 
three days before we left, was to 


Says 


look down the company’s streets and 
see the many sick men, hardly one of 
whom was fit for duty, lying on the 
ground; many of them not able to 
move about, but longing to start for 
home. Many of those men who left 
New Hampshire nine months before, 
full of the pride and strength of man- 
hood and youthful ardor, were so de- 
bilitated that it was apparent they 
could never reach their homes. 

‘* When the order came on the last 
day of July, and the officers’ call was 
sounded from the colonel’s quarters, 
one officer from each company re- 
ported at once. The adjutaut read 
the order to pack and go on board 
steamer Sallie List. The colonel 
made a few remarks saying, * You all 
know our only surgeon is prostrated 
with sickness, and that we have a 
great many sick men unable to get 
down to the landing. Captain Bos- 
worth will turn over the command of 
his company to his lieutenant, and 
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take charge of the ambulances, and 
see that every sick and disabled man 
is carried down to the bluff and taken 
on board the steamer.’ 

‘*It was nearly a mile to the bluff, 
and the men one after another were 
taken down in ambulances. Then 
they were carefully taken out and 
laid on the ground with their knap- 
sacks for pillows. Then they were 
gently taken on stretchers aboard the 
boat. This duty took up our time 
until evening. At length we were all 
aboard the steamer, and at midnight 
she started for Cairo.’’ 

From remarks made by Captain 
Howard at one of our late camp-fires 
at The Weirs, we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I was ordered with my com- 
pany to see that the knapsacks that 
had been taken on baggage wagons 
from our encampment at Port Hud- 
son to the landing were properly 
placed and_ stored the 
steamer Sa//ie List. 


on board 

‘‘In my entire company there were 
but three men who were able to ren- 
With these ex- 
ceptions, our men were too disheart- 
ened and sick to care whether or not 
their knapsacks or any other of their 
belongings were placed on board the 
steamer.”’ 

A remark of the post quartermaster 
was also sadly suggestive. 


der any assistance. 


He had 
visited the boat during the embark- 
ing of the men, to ascertain what sup- 
plies were needed. Among other in- 
voices that he thought, after making 
this visit, were necessary, was a 
quantity of plain, pine coffins. These, 
accordingly, were ordered. When the 
team that brought them came along- 
side the boat, he said to the officer of 
the day, ‘‘I judge by the looks of 
your men that you will need most 
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of these before you reach home.’’ 
The sick and enfeebled men looked 
at those coffins while being brought 
on board and—wondered. 

It was nearly two o’clock on the 
morning of August 2, when 
transport, the Sa//ie List, a small 
stern-wheel freight boat, cleared the 
landing, swung into the stream and 
headed north. What glad visions of 
home were awakened in the minds of 
our men! Many of them thought if 


they only could 


our 


reach home they 
would ask on this earth no greater 
blessedness. 

The past, even the near past, began 
to have the tinge of dreams. Even 
thus early we hardly could believe 
that what we had been through was a 
reality. 

On the way up the river, the boat 
landed at Natchez, leaving some of 
our men who already were stricken 
with death. 

At Vicksburg, General Grant or- 
dered his post surgeon to examine 
our sick, with a view of transferring 
to the 
there, 


floating hospital stationed 
all who were unable to 
tinue the journey. 

The examination 
necessarily a brief one, but was 
enough to surprise and startle him. 
He ordered forty of our sickest men 
to be removed to the hospital boat. 
Poor men, they begged, with tears 
coursing down their cheeks, to be 
allowed to go on with their comrades. 
They were told by the kind-hearted 
surgeon that their only hope of ever 
reaching home was to receive med- 
ical treatment there, and rest awhile. 

This quieted them to a certain ex- 
tent, but still, as if some dread pre- 
monition hung over them, they re- 
luctantly bade us good-by. Of that 


con- 


surgeon's was 


long 
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forty, it grieves us to say, only one 
lived to reach New Hampshire. 

Our sick and dying were left also 
at Helena, Memphis, Columbus, and 
Cairo, where they were cared for 
and buried at the hands of pitying 
strangers. As Captain Rice, speak- 
ing of the condition of the regiment 
and of the deaths that occurred on 
the way home, says: ‘‘Our dead lie 
buried from Port Hudson to Cairo; 
nay, in the soil of every state from 
Louisiana to New Hampshire, they 
sleep their last sleep.”’ 

It was August 9 when our steam- 
boat trip ended and we were trans- 
ferred at Cairo to cattle and freight 
cars. The accommodations in the 
stifled and contracted steamboat 
quarters had been none too good. 
During a part of the time up the 
river the days had been hot and the 
nights oppressive. Our men, mean- 
while, were bunking on the hard 
floors, the rough decks, on piles and 
boxes of freight and among baggage 
and coffins. 

All this had been hard enough to 
endure, but it was unspeakably worse 
in those comfortless and unkept cat- 
tle and freight cars. The continual jar 
and jolting were distressingly painful 
to our sick men, and no doubt hast- 
ened the death of not a few of them. 

Perhaps, however, these were the 
best accommodations the government 
at the time could provide. We hope, 
however, that this was not a part of 
the murderous contract business that 
cost scores of valuable lives while it 
enriched a few scoundrels. 

Two days and nights later we were 
transferred to a train of emigrant, 
and at length to comfortable pas- 
senger, cars. 

Our journey took us through Cen- 


tralia and Mattoon, Terre Haute, 
and Indianapolis, Union, Bellefon- 
taine, Buffalo, Albany, and Worces- 
ter to Concord. ‘‘At all those and at 
other places,’’ as Comrade Gilman 
says, ‘‘a heartfelt, gushing sym- 
pathy for our suffering regiment was 
manifested, loyal men and tender, 
loving women pressed upon us edi- 
bles, cordials, and delicacies in pro- 
fusion.’’ 

On the morning of August 14, the 
train bearing our regiment entered 
slowly the station at Concord whence 
we had left November 25, the year 
before. 

Our regiment had enlisted for nine 
months, but some of our men, dat- 
ing from the time of enrolment were 
in service from twelve to thirteen 
months, and a large number of them 
had served only a month less than a 
year. The final muster out did not 
take place until August 20. 

But we are anticipating a little. 
For several hours, in some instances 
for days, before reaching Concord, 
our men had been dusting and wash- 
ing themselves, putting on their 
cleanest clothes and rubbing the dirt 
and rust from their accoutrements, in 
order to make, in presence of their 
friends, as respectable appearance 
as possible. 

And we measurably must have suc- 
ceeded in this, for the regiment, it 
was said, did not present quite such a 
pitiable and deplorable spectacle as 
was expected from reports that had 
reached the North, as to our condi- 
tion when leaving Fort Burton for 
Port Hudson. And yet some of our 
comrades were so changed that 
fathers looking into the faces of their 
own sons did not know them. 

As we stepped from the cars there 
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was a repetition of scenes that never 
can be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them. Husbands and wives, 
mothers and sons, brothers and sis- 
ters, young men, and those to whom 
they were betrothed were quickly 
and firmly clasped in one another's 
arms. There were, even among the 
lookers-on, but few cheeks not 
bathed in tears. But there was joy 
in those tears. 

There were, however, other group- 
ings here and there, composed of 
those who had come to greet us, fully 
confident of meeting dear ones of 
whose death they had not heard. 
Eagerly they were peering through 
the car windows to get a glimpse of 
faces they longed to see. Failing in 
this, they crowded among us as we 
filed out of the train, and pressed 
upon us their questions. ‘‘ Where is 
Edward, or John, or Lawrence?’’ 
was asked by those anxious ones of 
those whom they recognized as for- 
mer friends. We hesitated to an- 
swer. ‘‘ What has happened? Did 
he not come, is he dead?’’ were the 
exclamations that followed, and that 
had to be answered thus: ‘* He died 
just as we were leaving Port Hud- 
son,’’ or ‘‘ he was left and buried at 
Natchez, or Vicksburg, or Cairo.’’ 

Dear Souls! God alone knew the 
anguish on that morning of those be- 
reaved and disappointed hearts. 

Sad messages, too, were soon on 
their way to anxious and agonized 
homes in the busy city, in the quiet 
village, and to the lowly hamlet that 
stood in the hush of the valley, or in 
the quiet among the beautiful hills. 

During the next day or two the 
kind-hearted neighbors entered the 
home of more than one of our sol- 


diers where the wife or mother was 
in waiting for the coming of the dear 
one. There was no mistaking the 
expression on the face of the messen- 
ger, even before the words were 
spoken from his trembling lips. 

Agony! Is there not some word in 
our tongue that can more fittingly 
tell the world of the sacrifices that 
were made by those whose lives were 
saddened and shortened, and who 
with broken hearts long since were 
laid to rest ? 


Such is the story of the Sixteenth 
New Hampshire regiment. And we 
repeat once more, that while our 
deaths on the battle-field were not 
many, yet it becomes our mournful 
duty to say that from the time we 
went into active service to the time 
of our muster out, our death record is 
almost unparalleled by that of any 
other regiment from our own or any 
other state. 

Including those who died within 
only a few weeks after their return, 
and who never rallied from the dis- 
eases contracted at Fort Burton, our 
roll of death, by the most careful 
estimates of our adjutant-general, 
reached from forty to forty-five per 
cent. of the men originally enlisted. 

Only a few of us are left. The 
most of these, as the years go by, are 
feeling more and more the effects of 
our fatal campaign. 

After a few years are added to our 
national history, it will be left for our 
children and our children’s children 
to rehearse the story of how their 
fathers fought and suffered and died 
to preserve the union of states—‘‘ one 
and inseparable.’’ 
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TRINITY CHURCHYARD.”’ 
By Walter M. Rogers. 


Near to the quiet country town 
Where first I drew my breath, 
Stands ‘* Trinity Chapel,’’ old and brown, 
On the field of ‘‘ the reaper Death.’’ 
Undisturbed by the village din, 
Silent it stands and lone, 
While ‘‘ listening silence’’ reigns within 
On undisputed throne. 


On a sunny summer Sabbath morn, 
Beneath whose azure sky 

The dew gleamed bright on the tasseled corn 
As the tear in beauty’s eye, 

I turned my steeds through the olden bridge 
That spans the river's bed, 

Across the meadow and up the ridge, 
To that city of the dead. 


The morning breeze was hushed and still 
The hills and vales along, 

Save murmur of the rippling rill, 
Or winged warbler’s song. 

Naught else disturbed the calm repose 
Save the requiem of the pines, 

As the gentle zephyrs fell and rose 
Along their quivering lines. 


The quaint old chapel silent stood 
Within the churchyard bounds, 

Like sentinel of solemn mood 
Guarding its sacred mounds. 

‘‘ Gathered to everlasting peace,”’ 
The silent sleepers lay ,— 

Tenants whose non-expiring lease 
Knows no eviction day. 


A peace that passeth human thought 
Broods o’er that hallowed ground ; 
A stranger intermeddleth not 
With reverence so profound. 
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TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 


Sunshine and shadow sportive played 
O’er monument and stone, 
As through the quiet paths I strayed 


ys cS . , 
lo muse of loved ones gone. 


On every hand familiar names 
Of old-time friends appeared, 

Many, whom more than friendship’s claims 
Their hearts to mine endeared. 

And backward wandering through the mist 
Of memory’s storehouse vast, 

Unbidden rose the shadowy list, 
The phantoms of the past. 


It almost seemed the viewless throng 
Had broke their dreamless sleep, 

To come once more, with voice of song, 
An earthly tryst to keep. 

And forms of loved ones passed away 
Came thronging to my view, 

Companions of that earlier day, 
When life was fresh and new. 


Mysterious power! at whose command 
The spectres of the past 

Before our inward vision stand, 
With meaning deep and vast, 

While soul and sense, bewildered, stray 
From earthly scenes withdrawn— 

Where halos of the heavenly day 
Presage immortal dawn. 


And once again the tender tone, 
In fancy’s dream, we hear, 
As when some wind-swept harp has thrown 
Its music on the ear. 
As quickly lost—that visioned joy,— 
And source from whence it sprung, 
As passing breezes sweet and coy 
With which the harp-strings rung. 


Oh, joyful sense that reunites 
The present and the past, 

Its fading glories and delights 
Too beautiful to last ! 

The tryst is o’er, and back again 
To earthly scenes I stray, 

A voyager on life's stormy main, 

Ere long to come and stay. 
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ON THE WINGS 


By Clarence 






eS a breezy day late in 
Wee 
. 


) autumn the neighbor- 
‘ 











ing fields presented the 





appearance of a fairies’ 
carnival. A _ thousand 
tenuous will-o'-the-wisps were danc- 
ing and whirling and sailing in every 
direction. Now one alone with 
feathery grace would glide along, to 
join a moment later a troop of airy 
sprites, and be wafted hither and 
thither by the erratic breath of the 
zephyr god. Here and there, the 
paths of miniature cyclones could be 
traced by the movements of whirling 
circles, while in other places solid 
phalanxes moved steadily forward. 
The ranks of the revelers were con- 
stantly depleted through desertions 
to the eastward, to be quickly filled 
by new recruits from out the west. 
With some difficulty, I caught a 
few of these feathery sprites; and, 
holding them securely, started home- 
ward, but a sudden gust of wind left 
me empty-handed, save for some tiny 
pieces of stems; the sprites, again at 
liberty, sailed away with mocking 
grace. I caught more, and, shielding 
them from the wind, got them safely 
indoors, where they proved to be the 
seed heads of a grass commonly 
old-witch grass,’’ though 
called by science Panicum capillare. 


ac 


known as 


The seeds of this plant are produced 
in a long, wide-spreading panicle, 
having the tips of the branches curv- 


1 From “ Seed-Travellers: Studies of the Dispersal « 


OF THE WIND. 
Moores Weed. 


ing downward in such a way as to 
give a rounded outline, excellently 
adapted to rolling along the ground. 
The stem below the panicle is very 
brittle; as soon as it becomes dry, 
it is broken off by the wind and 
the seed head is wafted away until 
stopped by some obstacle. The seeds, 
held in tiny pockets at the tips of the 
branches, drop out on the way, so 
that the panicle scatters them all 
along its path. The plant has thus 
adopted a most efficient method of 
seed distribution, for out of the hun- 
dreds of seeds sown broadcast by 
every whirling panicle, some are 
pretty sure to find the right condi- 
tions for development. 

This old-witch grass, or ‘fool 
hay,’’—though the plant certainly 
has more wisdom than the name im- 
plies—may serve to illustrate the 
means adopted by a large class of 
plants for the dispersal of their seeds. 
notably the fly-away- 
grass (.dgrostis scabra)—have adopted 
it; and to it is due the ubiquity of 
many of our most noxious weeds. 
The various ‘‘tumbleweeds’’ derive 
their common name from the habit of 
tumbling or rolling along the ground 
when the wind is blowing, scattering 
far and wide their myriad seeds. 
These plants usually have an oval 
or spherical outline, and the stem 
breaks off above the root after the 
ripening of the seed. Perhaps the 





Other grasses 


” 


f Some Ccmmon Seeds.” Ginn & Company. Jn fress 
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most familiar example is the common 
tumbleweed of waste grounds—the 
Amarantus albus of Linné. 

In the great, unbroken sweep of 
the prairies the tumbleweeds are es- 
pecially at home; there they flourish 
much more than in hilly or mountain- 
ous regions, for there are compara- 
tively few obstacles to their wide dis- 
persal. 

When South Dakota was divided, 
a county in the southern region 
was called Bonhomme, presumably 
out of deference to present or pros- 
pective French immigrants. To ap- 
peal to another class of settlers, per- 
haps, one of its towns was named 
Scotland. A little over twenty years 
ago, by other means than the names, 
there was attracted to this town a 
colony of Jews from the plains region 
of southern Russia. Some of these 
immigrants brought over a_ small 
quantity of flaxseed which had es- 
caped the eye of the czar’s tax-gath- 
erer; when the long journey was 
ended, the Scotch-French town 
reached, and spring had opened in 
what to these Jews must have seemed 
indeed the good-man’s county, where 
neither inspector could corrupt nor 
gendarmes break through and steal, 
the flaxseed was sown in the fertile 
prairie soil. It grew apace, and 
along with it there came up a slen- 
der reddish plant that seemed nat- 
ural enough to the Russian Jew, for 
it had been commonly present in his 
crops on the far-away prairies from 
which he came. The slender red 
plants waxed strong, and as they 
grew older broadened out, becoming 
harsh and spiny. When the flax 
was harvested, they probably were 
left in the field; they were not useful 
to the flax crop, and in the density 
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of his ignorance one could not expect 
the immigrant to see in those scat- 
tered plants a menace to American 
agriculture of tremendous import. 
The eyes of others were equally 
blind; the following year many other 
plants came up, and so the species 
continued to multiply year after year. 

The region immediately about 
where it first appeared was wooded 
and hilly, but in a few seasons it 
reached the surrounding plains, where 
it was rolled for miles and miles, and 
each year afterward invaded new ter- 
ritory. Within a dozen years, it had 
spread throughout South Dakota, had 
entered North Dakota on the south, 
Iowa on the north, and Nebraska on 
the east. During the next few years 
it spread with marvelous rapidity, in 
vading Minnesota, Wisconsin, Col- 
orado, Illinois, and Ohio. Its prog- 
ress was aided by the railroads, which 
carried the seed to many distant lo- 
calities, that quickly became new 
centres of distribution. Presumably, 
the plant will continue to spread by 
similar methods, and within a few 
vears will be present in most of the 
United States. 

Such, so far as it can be traced, is 
the past history of the plant com- 
monly called the Russian thistle or 
Russian cactus, although it is neither 
a thistle nor a cactus. More appro- 
priately, it is sometimes spoken of as 
the Russian tumbleweed. 3otan- 
ically, it is a saltwort, being consid- 
ered merely a plains variety of the 
saltwort common along our Atlantic 
coast, as well as in many parts of 
Europe; its technical name is Sa/sola 
kali, variety ¢ragus. In the plains 
region of southeastern Russia, it has 
long been known as a noxious pest; 
on account of it, ‘‘the cultivation of 
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crops has been abandoned over large 
areas in some of the provinces near 
the Caspian Sea.”” In our own West, 
it has already caused damage amount- 
ing in a single state to millions of 
dollars a year, and it threatens to 
become one of the most serious ob- 
stacles to the successful pursuit of 
American agriculture. 

The Russian thistle begins its 
yearly growth in a simple, inoffen- 
sive way. The young plants are 
slender and succulent, but as they 
grow older they harden and spread 
out, becoming densely covered with 
sharp spines. When full-grown, 
they often attain a diameter of four 
or five feet, with a distinctly rounded 
outline in typical examples. After 
the seeds have matured, the stem 
twists around and breaks off, thus 
leaving the tumbleweed free to roll 
wherever the wind blows it, dropping 
its seeds as it goes along. Inasmuch 
as one large plant is estimated to pro- 
duce 200,000 seeds, which may be 
blown for miles, one can readily 
imagine how soon a prairie region 
might be overrun by the pest which 
grows so vigorously that it crowds 
out practically all plants with which 
it comes in competition. Nor is this 
its only means of causing trouble, for 
its spines vex men and animals, 
sometimes producing festering sores ; 
it is able to spread prairie fires, and, 
piling up along wire fences, enables 
the wind to blow them over. ‘*‘ When 
large and well developed, they are 
bulky and stiff, making it very diffi- 
cult to run harvesting machinery or 
even a plow. On railroad grades 
they prevent the growth of grass and 
other plants that would keep the 
banks from washing.’ 

If a plant as a whole is unable to 
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part from its moorings and sail away, 
scattering its seed as it goes, the 
same result may be accomplished, in 
part, at least, by furnishing the seeds 
themselves with such appendages 
that they may be borne on the wings 
of the wind. This method of seed 
dispersal has been adopted by a large 
proportion of the flowering plants. 
The degree of adaptation varies 
greatly. In the case of many trees, 
the seed envelopes have been drawn 
out into thin plates, by means of 
which, in a strong wind,—when, of 
course, they are most likely to break 
away from the stem—they may be 
carried to a considerable distance be- 
fore falling to the ground; even then, 
during high winds, many of them 
will be picked up and carried farther. 
The familiar keys of the maple and 
ash will come at once to the mind of 
every reader as examples of this kind 
of dispersal. It is to be noted that 
in such cases the seed has a decided 
advantage in starting at a point some 
distance from the ground; its chances 
of going far afield are much greater 
than they would be if the seed was 
borne on an herbaceous plant within 
a foot or two of the soil surface. Bo- 
tanically speaking, the object which 
is commonly called the seed of maple, 
ash, or elm, is really a fruit. While 
most of us think of an edible pear or 
apple, peach or grape, when the word 
fruit is brought to mind, to the bota- 
nist it means simply ‘‘ the seed-bear- 
ing product of a plant,’’ whether 
edible or not. For example, if you 
examine the familiar seeds of the elm, 
you will find in the centre a tiny ob- 
ject, which is the seed proper. The 
brownish or greenish outer covering 
is the developed ovary, or the enve- 
lope in which the minute ovule was 
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borne in the blossom. In this case 
the margins of the ovary have been 
drawn out all around into thin plates, 
making a tiny parachute, which in a 
strong wind would sail some distance 
through the air before reaching the 
ground. Such a winged fruit is 
often called a samara or key-fruit. 
The hop-tree or shrubby trefoil has a 
similar, but larger, fruit with two 
little black seeds in the swollen cen- 
tre. This is a two-celled samara, 
with each ovary having one-half of 
its margin drawn out, and the two 
united in such a way as to give an 
appearance very similar to the seed 
of the elm. 

In the case of the ash tree, the 
fruit, instead of having wings all 
around, has a wing at the tip end 
only, the seeds proper being held in 
pockets at the basal end. The fruit 
of the maple is a two-keyed samara, 
joined at the base, with the wings 
developed along the outer edges. 

The seeds which are most perfectly 
adapted to riding on the wings of the 
wind, are those in which a feathery 
pappus or tuft of silken hairs has 
been developed in connection with 
the seed or seed coat. Dozens of ex- 
amples of such seeds at once come to 
mind—the thistle and dandelion, 
aster and goldenrod, poplar and wil- 
low, dogbane and milkweed, as well 
as many others. The seeds of these 
plants literally abandon themselves 
to the mercy of the winds; they may 
be miles from their starting point 
before alighting, and even then be 
picked up again and again before 
securing lodgment. 

The family, which as a whole has 
most availed itself of the seed-carry- 
ing properties of the wind, is the 
Compositae—the great order of plants 
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with compound flowers, of which the 
thistle, sunflower, dandelion, and 
daisy are familiar examples. The 
adaptation to wind dispersal is beau- 
tifully shown in the seed heads of the 
common pasture thistle. The seeds, 
which are technically called achenes, 
are borne in the familiar, spiny, 
flower cups which spread apart as 
they ripen and dry. On the top of 
each achene is a crown of slender, 
white-plumose bristles, which on ex- 
posure to the air by the spreading 
seed head, expand more and more 
until finally they escape, taking with 
them the seed. This escape is most 
likely to take place on a dry day or 
during a drying wind, when the seeds 
will be carried with the breeze. The 
bristles which are borne on top of the 
thistle seed, represent the divisions of 
the sepals, which, the reader will re- 
member, go to form the calyx or outer 
floral envelopes of the simpler flow- 
ers. A calyx modified in this way is 
usually spoken of as the pappus. In 
the case of the thistle, the carrying 
power of the pappus is greatly in- 
creased by the numerous plumose 
branches along each division. 

The fact that the pappus is the 
modified calyx is easily seen by ex- 
amining a newly-ripened seed head 
of a goldenrod or aster with a lens. 
It will be noted that the withered 
corolla enclosing the stamens and 
stigma is still in position, with the 
limbs of the pappus surrounding it at 
the base. At the slightest touch, the 
corolla breaks off, leaving simply the 
seed surmounted by the pretty ex- 
panded ring of white bristles. The 
seed heads of these plants are small, 
so that there is room for the expan- 
sion of the pappus on the rather short 
seeds. 
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The dandelion shows a slight modi- 
fication of the structure prevailing in 
most composites; the pappus, instead 
of springing directly from the top of 
the seed, is borne on the end of a 
long beak iato which the tip of the 
ovary has been prolonged. One ad- 
vantage of this is to be found in the 
fact that by thus enlarging what we 
may call the circumference of expan- 
sion, the pappus of all the achenes 
gets room to expand. Were the pap- 
pus attached directly to the top of 
the ovary, as in the goldenrod, there 
would be a very crowded condition of 
things when the dandelion tufts at- 
tempted to spread out. 

Like most weedy plants, the dan- 
delion is very wise in its generation, 
having many characteristics which 
fit it to be a winner in life’s race. 
Its bitter, milky juice prevents the 
attacks of insects and herbivorous 
animals; it takes two years to de- 
velop, getting thoroughly ready be- 
fore attempting to set seed; until the 
time of blossoming it sends up no 
stalk, contenting itself with flat, hori- 
zontal leaves, upon which the beasts 
of the field may trample with little 
injury to the plant; the blossoms are 
conspicuous, and attract a great num- 
ber of insect visitors to insure cross- 
fertilization, in the absence of which, 
however, self-fertilization is still pos- 
sible; they close up under unfavor- 
able weather conditions, to prevent 
loss of nectar and pollen; after the 
ovules have been fertilized, the head 
closes again, remaining in that con- 
dition until the seed is ripened: 
meanwhile, the beaks on the ovaries 
elongate, and the flower stem grows 
longer, pushing the seed head above 
the surrounding grass, where the 
ripened seeds, having assumed the 
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form of a ghostly sphere, are picked 
up by the wind, to be wafted far and 
wide. 

The seeds of few plants are more 
beautifully adapted to wind dispersal 
than those of the common milkweeds 
or silkweeds. Every one who has 
wandered along our Northern high- 
ways in autumn, has seen the eccen- 
tric follicles of the common A sc/epias 
cornuti, 

As the pods ripen, they become dry 
and break open longitudinally, re- 
vealing a large number of flattened 
brown seeds, with thinner margins, 
packed snugly away along each side 
of a central partition. The seeds 
overlap in a manner suggestive of the 
shingles on a roof; only the ends of 
inost of them can be seen, but those 
on the tip of the pod show that each 
bears on its smaller end a tuft of 
silken hairs, which, when the pod is 
first opened, lie straight and flat, 
with the ends of the hairs caught 
in the folds of the central mem- 
brane. On exposure to the air, 
the silken hairs one by one are dis- 
entangled, when each curls over 
toward the other end of the seed. 
Finally, nearly all the hairs on the 
upper seeds are disengaged, forming 
a beautiful crown fit for the zephyr 
god himself; apparently he thinks 
so, too, for with gentle breath he 
picks them up and bears them far 
away. 

The long, slender, decorative seed 
pods of the dogbane or Indian hemp 
—a plant closely related to the silk- 
weeds—give forth their beautiful lit- 
tle seeds in a similar way. 

The seeds of the willow and poplar 
are covered with white, downy silk, 
by means of which they are borne 
through the air in summer, often so 
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filling it as to suggest a light snow- 
storm. 

Of course, plants which rely upon 
the wind for the dispersal of their 
seeds have to take their chances that 
the seeds will find a lodgment under 
conditions favorable to growth. A 
large majority of them must meet 
with unfavorable conditions and be 
lost to the species. But the plants 
have amply guarded against such 
contingencies by producing, as a 
rule, vast numbers of seeds, so that 
if only one in a thousand develops, 
the species will be able to forge ahead 
in the race of life. The number 
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of seeds produced by our common 
weedy plants is almost incredible ; 
five Russian tumbleweeds are be- 
lieved to be able to develop a million 
seeds, and in most cases the number 
of seeds produced on a single plant 
runs into the thousands. 

The moral of all this is not far to 
seek. However it may be with other 
men, he who tills the soil—no matter 
how small the area—cannot live to 
himself alone. In a myriad ways 
Nature insists that he is his brother’s 
keeper, and under moral obligations 
that the keeping shall be borne con 
stantly in mind. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


THE NEW RICHARDS SCHOOL BUILDING AT NEWPORT 


By Fk. O. Chellis, Principal 


With the completion and dedica 
tion of the Richards School building, 
the town of Newport once more be- 
comes the object of the generosity of 
its honored and respected townsman, 
the Hon. Dexter Richards, and at 
the same time the handsome and im- 
posing structure adds another attrac 


( the New port High School 


tive feature to Newport, a village 
that has already gained an enviable 
reputation for beauty and attractive 
ness. 

The building not only supplies a 
long-felt need, but it provides the 
town with the last of what may be 
termed the modern improvements 
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which go to make up a first-class 
thriving New England village. 

A lengthy article upon Newport 
appeared in the GRANITE MONTHLY 
of January, 1896. It is not the pur- 
pose of the present writer to review 
the ground covered in that article, 
but simply to give a somewhat ex- 
tended description of the building, 
the cuts of which accompany this 
article. 

The Richards School building is 
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‘ 


As a result of their labors, the gift of 
Mr. Richards has been converted 
into the splendid school building that 
now adorns the central part of New- 
port village. It is situated upon a 
high and commanding eminence that 
presents as fine a view of natural 
scenery as can be found anywhere 
in New England, and thus there is 
combined in the building and its 
surroundings all that is beautiful in 
art and Nature, a condition so es- 





the result of a gift made to the town 
by Mr. Richards on the day of the 
annual school meeting in March, 
1896. At this time Mr. Richards 
gave to the district 522,000, to which 
he subsequently added $3,000, for the 
purpose of erecting a high and gram- 
mar school building. 

A building committee, consisting 
of D. J. Mooney, S. D. Lewis, P. A. 
Johnson, F. P. Rowell, and B. F. 
Peasley, was named by Mr. Richards 
and chosen by the district to carry 
into execution the plans of the donor. 


sential to the best progress in educa- 
tion. 

The following facts and statements 
are taken mainly from the report of 
the building committee, which was 
read at the dedication of the build- 
ing. 

The building is of brick with 
brown stone trimmings. It is 96 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, 2 stories high, 
each 12 feet high, with a 9-foot base- 
ment. The roof is a ‘‘sharp-pitched 
hip roof’’ slated with the best quality 
of slate. On the north side there are 
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two extensions in the walls, 5 by 20 
feet each, to furnish additional stai 
space. There are three entrances on 
this side of the building, with porti 
cos 7 by 15 feet over the east and 
west doorways. 

The basement is so divided that 
there is a toilet room, lunch room, 
and large play room at each end of 
the building, with the boiler room 
between. The boiler room is paved, 
and the other rooms are cemented. 

The first floor is occupied by the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eigthth 
grades; the seating capacity of these 
rooms is 170. On the opposite side 
of the 8-foot corridor, which extends 
the entire length of the building, 
are three vestibules, two stairways 
teachers’ toilet, janitor’s closet, and 
reception- room. Connected with 
each school-room in this corridor is 
a spacious open wardrobe. 

The second and third floors are 
utilized entirely for the high school. 
On the second floor is the high school 
room, 50 feet by 40, with a seating 
capacity of 100, and connected with 
two large recitation-rooms. At the 
east end is the laboratory, 28 by 34 
feet; the library, 16 by 18 feet; and 
the principal’s room. A spacious 
wardrobe and hall separate the two 
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stairways. On the third floor is an 
assembly hall about 40 by 50 feet, 
provided with a commodious stage 
and side rooms. The hall was con 
structed by the alumni and former 
pupils of the school, and is called 
‘‘Alumni Hall.’’ 

The finish of the building through 
out is cypress. The floors are of 
Georgia pine. 


The heating and ventilating is a 





combination of the gravity and me 


chanical systems, and was planned 
and installed by the Fuller & Warren 
Warming and Ventilating company. 
Steam heat is generated by two 
thirty-five horse-power low pressure 
boilers. All school and_ recitation 
rooms and laboratory are warmed by 
indirect, and other parts of the build 
ing by direct, radiation. 

A forty-two inch fan, driven by a 
three horse-power water motor, forces 
pure air, warm and cold, as needed, 
into the several rooms, whenever by 
the gravity system there may fail to 
be perfect ventilation. A small fan, 
driven by a two horse-power motor, 
ventilates toilet rooms and lavato- 
ries. There are drinking fountains 
in the halls of the first and second 


stories. The sewerage is connected 
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the 


school-rooms 


directly with 
The 


vided with 


village system. 


several are pro- 
black- 


the 


an abundance of 


four feet wide, made of 


first quality slate. 


boards, 


Each room is supplied with com- 
bination desks with natural cherry 
tops, so arranged that light from the 
windows comes from the left and rear 
of the pupil. The building is to be 
lighted by electricity, and is amply 
supplied with speaking tubes, elec- 
tric bells, and gongs. 

A large playground extends to the 
east of the building, while a beauti- 
ful lawn laid 
front and north. 

Such is the character of the build- 
ing and its surroundings that is to be 


has been out to the 


the school chil- 


the future home of 





dren of Newport, and it is not too 
much to say that the sweet, elevat- 
ing, and refining influence of such an 
environment will silently but surely 
find its into the life of 


child until he assumes something of 


way every 
the nobleness of the splendid struc- 
ture and the sweetness of God’s pure 
air and bright sunshine. 

With the new building has come a 
thorough and carefully-planned sys- 
tem of grading, from the fifth year to 
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the end of the high school course. 
It is the purpose of the district to 
make the high school of such a char- 
acter as to fit for the best New Eng- 
land colleges, and to this end a new 
curriculum was adopted at the be- 
the fall term. 
The dedication occurred on Septem- 


ginning of present 
ber 6, and the exercises were com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
event. 

Tucker delivered the 
principal address, his theme being 
‘‘Democracy and its 
It was a masterly and 
scholarly treatment of 
and duly 


President 


Relations to 
Education.”’ 
the subject, 
appreciated by the vast 
audience that was present. 

The ‘‘Dedicatory Hymn’”’ was 
written by Mr. Edward A. Jenks of 
Concord, who is a native, and was 
for many years a resident, of New- 
port. The appro- 
priately terminated by Dr. Tucker: 
as he stood upon the stone steps of 
the 
against the building a glass of pure 


exercises were 


central entrance, he dashed 


water, christening the edifice the 
‘Richards School Building,’’ and 


dedicated it to the cause of educa- 
tion, temperance, and virtue. 


The people of New Hampshire are 





Alumni Hall. 
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well aware that this is not the first 
benefaction that Mr. Richards has 
bestowed upon his native town. The 
Richards Free library, with its books 
and endowment, a handsome brick 
residence, and other smaller gifts 
represent, at least, $75,000, which 
with the present gift will bring the 
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sum total to not less than $100,000 
that Mr. Richards has freely contrib 
uted for the purpose of promoting the 
intellectual life and moral growth of 
the community in which he was born, 
brought up, and has learned to love 
so well. Few towns can boast such 
citizens. 


A. DANA! 


Charles Anderson Dana was born August 8, 1819, in Hinsdale, Cheshire 
county, New Hampshire, from which town, when he was two years old, his 
parents moved to Gaines, Orleans county, New York, and afterwards, when 
he was about eight years old, they removed to Guildhall, Vermont; at the 
age of twelve he went to live with his uncle in Buffalo, New York; was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and for two years at Harvard college, leaving on 
account of failing eyesight, but eventually receiving his degree of A. B. asa 
member of the class of 1843, and also in 1861 the honorary degree of A. M.; 
he became in 1842 one of the Brook Farm association at Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and his first newspaper work was on the Hlarbinger, a paper con- 
nected with that experiment; in 1844, he was an assistant editor to Elizur 


Wright on the Boston Chronotype; in 


1847, an assistant to Horace Greeley 


on the New York 77/bune, aiding in making the paper a radical anti-slavery 
journal, and continuing with it after a voyage to Europe in 1848, as one of 
the proprietors, and as managing editor, until April 1, 1862, when he re- 
signed on a sudden request from Mr. Greeley, made because he was too 
strenuously forcing the 777buxe to demand the utmost possible vigor in the 
prosecution of the war, and he did not again meet Mr. Greeley until ten 
years later, when he was supporting him in the Sw as the Democratic nom- 
inee for the presidency ; on June 16, 1862, he became attached to the war 
department as one of the department commission to investigate claims at 


Cairo, Illinois, and on March 12, 1862 


3, as special commissioner of the depart- 


ment to report on the condition of the pay service in the western army; on 


June 1, 1863, in order that he might be subject to military exchange if cap- 





' From an article by Senator William 
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Chandler in the GRANITE 









MONTHLY for March, 1896. 
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tured when visiting the front of the army, he was appointed major and assist- 
ant adjutant-general, and on December 31, 1863, was nominated to the senate 
for that office, but he never formally accepted it, and the nomination, at his 
request, after he returned from Vicksburg, was withdrawn on February 24, 
1864; on January 20, 1864, he was nominated as assistant secretary of war 
for one year from January 19, 1864; confirmed January 26, and took the oath 
of office on January 28; renominated January 23, 1865, and confirmed on 
the same day—rendering the principal part of his service for the war depart- 
ment under the above commissions and as assistant secretary by visiting the 
army headquarters of Rosecrans, Sheridan, Sherman, and Grant, advising 
confidentially with the commanding officers, and corresponding freely with 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, resigning as assistant secretary 
July 1, 1865; in 1855, he had begun to plan, compile, and edit, with George 
Ripley, the ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia,’’ and the original edition was com- 
pleted in 1863, and became the ‘‘American Cyclopedia’’ between 1873 and 
1876; in 1867, he started the Chicago Aepudlican ; and on January 27, 1868, 
he issued the first number under his management of the New York Suz, and 
became its editor and proprietor, making it in 1872 a Democratic newspaper, 
and continuing in its control] until his death, October 17. 


GEORGE F. BERRY. 


George F. Berry, a native of Pittsfield, died in that town October 7, aged 
67 years.. For more than twenty years he had been president of the Pittsfield 
Savings bank, and he had served the town and school district also as treas- 
urer. 
GEORGE C. LINCOLN. 


George C. Lincoln died at his home in Dorchester, Mass., Septem- 
ber 23. He was born in Walpole in 1821, and for thirty years was a promi- 
nent citizen of North Brookfield, Mass., where he held numerous offices, in- 
cluding that of town treasurer and selectman for many years. In 1878, he 
was elected as a Democrat to the legislature. He was appointed postmaster 
by President Cleveland in 1885, holding that office for four years. 


FRANCIS COLBATH. 


Francis Colbath died at Whitefield October 2. He was born in Farming- 
ton in 1815, and was the last surviving brother of Vice-president Henry Wil- 
son. He was in the custom house in Boston many years ago, and carried on 
a farm in Canada until 1890, but has lived in Whitefield since 1891. 


DR. I. L. MOORE. 


Dr. I. L. Moore was born in Candia November 24, 1824, and died in Bos- 
ton, October 2. He was graduated from Amherst college and from the Jeffer- 
son Medical college, Philadelphia, and practised his profession in Lowell and 
Boston until 1868, since which time he had been mainly engaged in real 
estate operations. He was five times a member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, and for three years of the Boston school-board. 
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DAVID FOLSOM. 


David Folsom, president of the H. & D. Folsom Arms Company, New 
York, died October 20. He was born in Auburn fifty-six years ago. He 
was educated at Dartmouth college, and in 1861, immediately on leaving col- 
lege, went to St. Louis to join his brother, Henry Folsom, who had estab- 
lished a business for the manufacture of arms a year previously. ‘The firm 
was known as the H. & D. Folsom Arms Company. At different periods it 
had branches in Chicago, Memphis, New Orleans, and New York. 


DR. IRA H. ADAMS. 


Dr. Ira H. Adams died at Derry September 15, aged 50 years. He was 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 1876, and commenced practice in 
Hooksett, but had been located at Derry for twelve years. He represented 
the town in the legislature in 1891, and was prominent in secret society cir- 
cles. 

JOHN N. BARR. 


John N. Barr was born in Bedford September 22, 1819, went to Nashua 
at the age of 20, and remained there until his death, October 10, becoming a 
grain merchant and one of the most prominent business men of that city. 
He was a deacon and prominent member of the Pilgrim Congregational 


church. 
IRA LEONARD. 


Ira Leonard was born in Allenstown February 18, 1806, and died in 
Lowell, Mass., September 21. He was an inventor of considerable note, and 
had worked at various mechanical trades in many states of this country and 
in England. 
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